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“| drive Da 
to the 
Station 


Mom takes 


it easy” 


“TAKING IT EASY backing out of our 
driveway, I make sure there’s nothing 
behind me, no cars coming down the 
street.” 


“STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN is still a good 
idea at railroad crossings. I do it because 
it’s the safe way to drive.” 


TEACHERS: 


“DAD SAYS I’M A SAFE DRIVER—and that’s why he lets me drive. Our school has@ 


driver-training course where I learned to drive the right way. Anyone can make 
car go, but good driving is a real skill.” 
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“YOU NEVER KNOW when a kid§ 
going to shoot out from in front of 
parked car. That’s why I’m alwa 
ready to stop short.” 


“FULL STOPS AT STOP SIGNS — not 
just slowing down—help me avoid acci- 
dents at busy intersections.” 
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GENERAL Motors 


YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS 


Pn al 
“DOWN AT THE STATION, Dad’s about 
to get his train. He knows I'll drive just 


as safely when I’m alone as when he’s 
with me. I do.” 


Reprints are available upon request for bulletin boards, classroom use, etc. Write General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michig 
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SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Colle and See- 
o Schools, Association of Texas leges; ac- 
eredi by the Texas Education Agency. 


JULY 13 TO AUGUST 23, 1958 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English Languages, 
in Liberal Arts, Architecture, Field Geography, Folk- 


lore, Arts and Crafts. Special erepress for — 

School teachers. Courses in Spani: language for 

junior and senior students in High Sehool. 

Interesting Extracurricular Program 
For illustrated literature: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y 
DE EXTENSION 


Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N.L., México 


Year-around departures 
11 supert escorted tours 


ROUND the WORLD from $1398 
EUROPE 30 Days $660 |} More than 
MEXICO = 18 Days $249 - off-the 
SO. AMER. 30 Days $1099]| Pete" 
ORIENT 45 Days $9981} trips tor 
HAWAII 14 Days $3981] the budget 
HOLY LAND 26 Days $1398!! minded! 
AFRICA 35 Days $1998 
STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and ot Trips to 
60 Day E 


“Everywhere.” uro- 
pean trips incl. steamer fr.$575../_ | 


= > 
“Fer the Young of all Ages” 


BW A545 Sth Ave. new vork 17 


wor.o traver, inc. DETT. N12 MU 2-6544 


MENTAL HEALTH 
IN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 
By DANAL.FARNSWORTH, M.D. 
This study discusses the purpose, 
scope, and limitations of a_psychi- 
atric service in Universities. Dr. Farns- 
worth points out the benefits derived 
from programs already in existence 
and outlines various methods for de- 


veloping still more effective programs. 
$.500 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION IN 
THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
By I. L. KANDEL 
tcectioal eysomn, lex strength oni is 


weaknesses, the problems to be faced. 
$5.00 


New Zealand Merit Rating 


As A Fulbright exchange teacher who 
has taught in New Zealand for ap- 
proximately 20 years, I feel obliged to 
challenge some of the points raised by 
Herbert G. Kariel’s “Merit Rating in 
New Zealand” (Oct. JouRNAL). 

For example, I disagree with state- 
ments Mr. Kariel has made under the 
following two headings: 

1. How do teachers react to rating? 

It has been characteristic of New 
Zealand teachers to criticize any rating 
plan, but it is obvious that the major- 
ity accept the present one. Even under 
the previous system when all teachers 
had the chance to eliminate the nu- 
merical scale, very few did so, altho 
this would not have affected their 
chances of promotion. 

I do not agree with Mr. Kariel’s 
criticism that teachers do not feel able 
to diverge from the syllabus given them 
by the Education Department. This 
material is in broad outline, and each 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
President, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Informa- 
tion Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1958 NEA convention: June 29-July 4, 
Cleveland. 


American Education Week—Nov. 9-15. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1957: 703,829. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 71-72, 328. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 52-67. 


a departments: Handbook, pages 122- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 95-121. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
ao NEA; also see Handbook, pages 298- 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

NEA Journat goes to all members of the 
Association. Single copies of JouRNAL, 80¢. 
Entered as second-class matter October 
23, 1920, at the post office at Washington, 
D.c., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, act 
Si aac 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 


teacher is free to prepare his own ¢ 
tailed scheme. Far from discouragij 
experimentation, the Education 
partment at times has refused to pt 
lish a more detailed syllabus, becay 
it felt that such publication wot 
hinder the individual teacher's in 
pretation. 

2. What does rating do to the q 
ity of teaching? I cannot agree 
Mr. Kariel that teachers do not fé 
free to try new ideas. In fact, I 
been told by inspectors that they wij 
teachers would experiment more. | 

—A. E. E. CLARK, Horace Ma 
School, New York City. 


Opinions Differ 

In “Payment by Degrees” [Oct. Jo 
NAL], Dr. Watters suggests that tead 
ers’ salaries be geared to “chores” i 
stead of “training.” He forgets th 
education’s chief operation is the di 
pensing and acquiring of knowledg 
and that this process, like a fire, ca 
recipients to glow or fade in prope 
tion to refueling. : 

—E. KENNETH MILLS, Ogden, Utah. 


Tue planned degree, designed 
broaden the teacher’s outlook, bolst 
his intellectual weaknesses, and fill i 
his professional gaps, probably de 
much to improve the quality of h 
teaching. A century of expansion af 
improvement in teacher educatic 
supports this. 

Why should we substitute less prom 
ising foundations for salary increase 

(Continued on page 566) 
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Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C., at 
rices? listed below. No order for less 

00 copies. Allow two weeks for delive 
(A note concerning special reprint provix 
sions is carried with some articles, incl 
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reprint, that material is reprinted in gral 
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ars. Reprints with color are not 
arly available. 


By action of the Representative 
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NEWS AND TRENDS... 


an-Made Satellites and Education 


Insistent demands for drastically revamping American 
ducation to throw vastly increased weight upon science 
and technology have re-echoed thruout the nation in the 
sake of the Soviet Union's spectacular success in launch- 
ing its man-made satellites. 


n the midst of all this stress plac ed upon the new urgency 
or an expanded scientific training system, it was James 
R. Killian, Jr., president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
echnology and new Presidential assistant for science and 
echrology, who came forward with a sober reminder of 
the unity of all knowledge. There is a need, he said, “to 
develop more sensitive couplings, interconnecting the sci- 
nces, the social sciences, and the humanities.” He con- 
tinued: ‘The liberal arts of our time cannot be liberal if 
hey reject or disdain science or technology {nor can} 
cience and technology . . . fulfill their responsibilities if 
pur scientists and engineers lack the humanistic quality... .” 

Balanced approach to new impacts on education was 
imilarly advocated by the New York Times in its leading 


editorial on November 12. Says the editorial in part: 


"Because of that peculiar volatility of temperament that 
haracterizes us as much as any people on carth, we will 
ow undoubtedly go all out for bigger and better scientific 
scientific schools, scientific 
cholarships. This ts all to the good, and if Sputniks I and 
HI did nothing else than awaken our countrymen and their 


raining, scientific courses, 


political leaders to a crying need, we should be grateful 
for that alone. But what will it require to bring about the 
ealization in the United States that it is not merely morc 
scientific education that we require, but more education? 
his is the real crux of the question that has been facing 
he American people for years, before Sputnik was ever 


heard of.” 


Underlining its warning against a one-sided educational 
pattern for the New York Times editorial 
continues: 


nation, the 


‘Scientists and technicians, yes, and the more the better. 
But the essential base, before becoming scientist or techni- 
ian or anything clse, is to obtain a glimpse of the broader 
horizons of life, the literature, the arts, the history, the 
philosophy, the language, the humanistic studics that con- 
stitute the foundation for our culture, and place it in rela- 
tion with the ages and the experiences of mankind that have 
gone before. This is what we really need, what we have 
always needed, and what we should make sure does not 
get lost in the sudden rally to the standard of science. Nor 
is there anything contradictory between stressing humanis- 
ic as well as scientific education. The two are not opposites, 
but rather correlatives.”’ 


Attacking the problem of education from another 
angle was President Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard Univer- 
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sity, speaking in San Francisco in support of a campaign to 
raise $82.5 million for the support of undergraduate edu 
cation. He said: “It is startling to realize that the average 
college teacher in the United States makes only $5,400 a 
year, while a new graduate from the Harvard Business 
School earns $6,500. In Russia, the average salary of the 
college teacher is far greater, and the top professors earn 
$35,000 to $50,000.” 


© President Eisenhower, in an address from the White 
said that 
we had failed “to give high enough priority to scientific 


House to the American people on November 


education and to the place of science in our national life.” 
Two members of the President's Cabinct—HEW Secretary 
Marion B. Folsom and Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell 

told a group of 125 educators and government experts as- 
sembled in Washington that higher prioritics must be put 
on mathematics and science courses, and that a counseling 
system is urgently needed for channeling school youths 


into occupations vital to the nation’s survival. 


At the very moment President Eisenhower was calling 
for stronger Oklahoma City, the 
chairman of the President’s Committee on Scientists and 


scientific education in 


Engineers, Howard L. Bevis, president-emeritus of Ohio 


University, was telling 300 high-school principals and 
guidance directors in Boston that the ‘front line of defense 


lies in the classroom and the laboratory.” 


> Early reaction to the President's statement came from 
NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr. Speaking in 
NEA, Dr. Carr Chief 


Executive's summons to all citizens to observe greater con- 


the name of the welcomed the 
cern for education as a primary source of national strength. 


At the same timc, he sounded a note of caution with reé- 


gard to “many crucial questions” Icft unanswered by the 
President’s recommendations for scientific education. 


‘For example,” said Dr. Carr in a statement released 
November 14, “how will the great wealth of the nation be 
tapped to finance the student incentives, better teaching, 
science laboratorics, and fellowships for teachers which 


the President has proposed ?” 


NEA’s executive secretary said further that the White 


House Conference on Education held just two years ago 


had clearly demonstrated that “what the schools and col 
leges have needed for a very long time is not a crash pro- 


gram, but a cash program.” 


Legislation 


& Tax relief for teachers 


NEA's Legislative Commission agenda 


long an important item on 
will be carried 
straight to Capitol Hill next month with the opening of the 
second session of the 85th Congress. Top priority for leg 
islation designed to provide equitable federal income-tax 
treatment for all teachers was agreed upon at the fall mect 


ing of the commission. 
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Of the 26 various bills which have been introduced in 
the Senate and House for this general purpose, the com- 
mission selected for its specific support HR 4622, the King- 
Jenkins Bill. This bill would permit teachers to deduct 
summer-school and other educational expenses up to $600, 
in computing their taxable income on their federal income 
tax returns. 


Initial step in the NEA Legislative Commission's renewed 
teacher-tax-relief drive has already been taken. James L. 
McCaskill, executive secretary of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, has filed a petition requesting permission for an 
NEA witness to testify before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which begins hearings on a revision of the tax 
laws on January 7, 1958. 


& Congressmen who support legislation for federal 
funds for education have received public commendation 
from the NEA Department of Rural Education. Delegates 
to two Denver conferences in October sponsored by that 
department recommended such action. 


In another resolution, delegates disapproved of the action 
of a governors’ committee which met in Hershey, Pa., this 
past summer. This committee had recommended the dis- 
continuation of vocational education and the school-lunch 
program. The resolution states that: “We regret the action 
of the: governors’ committee . . . We recommend that ap- 
propriate recognition be given to the role of education as 
the first line of our national defense.” 


& Prospects for school aid during the coming session of 
Congress received a severe setback as plans for 1958 were 
shaping up on Capitol Hill. Representative Cleveland M. 
Bailey (D-W.Va.), chairman of the House subcommittee 
on general education, let it be known that he has decided to 
drop the fight temporarily by pigeon-holing the school-aid 
bill. 


Mr. Bailey’s reasons for side-tracking the twice-defeated 
proposal were that an election year is a bad time to play 
politics with school needs; that President Eisenhower has 
not yet shown that a majority of Republicans favor the 
legislation; and that the integration controversy presents a 
serious threat to school-aid support from southern Demo- 
crats. 


The House on July 25 rejected the 1957 school-construc- 
tion bill by a vote of 208-203. At his news conference on 
October 30, reporters asked the President whether Repre- 
sentative Bailey’s intention to bypass school construction 
reflected a White House decision. Mr. Eisenhower replied 
he couldn’t imagine anyone's having a right to speak for 
the White House. He also said that the matter will prob- 
ably be discussed in joint meetings between members of 
Congress and the Chief Executive. 


Cornerstone for NEA Center 

© Cornerstone of NEA’s new home in the heart of Wash- 
ington was lowered into place in the third section of the 
Center in simple but impressive ceremonies Sunday after- 
noon, November 17. The trowel used by NEA President 
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Lyman V. Ginger was a replica of the one used by Pres. 
ident George Washington in 1793 in laying the cornerstone 
of the U. S. Capitol. Other participants in the program 
were Chairman A. C. Flora of the NEA Board of Trustees, 
who presided; U. S. Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Marion B. Folsom; NEA _ Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr; and Wayne Reed, deputy commissioner, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


President Ginger, in the principal address of the after. 
noon, called for a vigorous program to improve Amer- 
ican education. Among the steps he recommended were 
more public information on the meaning of ‘‘adequate 
education’’; better teacher recruitment, welfare, and pres- 
tige; improved international-relations programs in our 
schools; and more research into the educational needs of 
the future. 


Executive Secretary Carr, speaking on behalf of the em- 
ployed staff of NEA, said: “This building is our workshop 
and its products are educational services and educational 
leadership. We who work here rejoice in the opportunity 
that such employment affords. And we are happy in the 
thought that this new building will enable us to expand 
and improve our services and leadership.” 


“Recent developments,” said Secretary Folsom, in open- 
ing the program, have brought “‘all kinds of suggestions” 
for revamping the American system of education to meet 
Russia's scientific challenge. The Cabinet member said he 
expects “quite a number”’ of new bills to be introduced for 
that purpose during the coming sessions of Congress. He 
asked that changes in “one of this country’s greatest ac- 
complishments’’—its educational system—be made only 
after careful study. 


Target date for completion of the entire NEA Center is 
the late summer of 1958. The third and largest unit will 
contain NEA division and departmental office space, an 
auditorium, cafeteria, lobby with exhibit area, a small out- 
door patio, and a board of directors’ room with a seating 
capacity of 225. 


Thousands of teachers and administrators contributed 
and made pledges to the NEA Building Fund during a 
five-year Campaign initiated in 1952. 


Augustine B. Kelley 


© Representative Augustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.), a 
long-time leader in the fight for federal support for educa- 
tion, died on November 20. Mr. Kelley had distinguished 
himself as author of the Kelley bills, which had received 
strong support from the NEA and from many other organi- 
zations. 


NEA Membership 


> Utah leads (as of November 14) in NEA membership 
gains over the same date last year, according to a recent 
report of the Membership Division. Utah's increase of 
3,467 was followed by New Jersey's increase of 3,273, 
Montana’s 1,663, and Alabama’s 1,048. 
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can be a better, 


more confident teacher 


when you use 


NEA instructional aids 


ADING 


i in the High School. What Research Says to the Teacher, 
No. 11. DCT. Sept. 1956. 33p. 25¢ 


g Reading. What Research Says to the Teacher, No. 1. 
DCT. June 1953. 32p. 25¢ 


ing for Today’s Children. Thirty-Fourth Yearbook. DESP. 
1955. 288p. $3.50 


RITING 


thing Handwriting. What Research Says to the Teacher, No. 4. 
DCT. Aug. 1954. 33p. 25¢ 


ARITHMETIC 


thing Arithmetic. What Research Says to the Teacher, No. 
2. DCT. Oct. 1953. 32p. 25¢ 


tic in General Education. Sixteenth Yearbook. Reprinted 
1956. NCTM. 347p. $3 


Does Research Say About Arithmetic? ASCD. 1952. 45p. 50¢ 


MATHEMATICS 


into Modern Mathematics. Twenty-Third Yearbook. NCTM. 
1957. 448p. $4.75 to NCTM members (one copy only) ; to non- 
Members, $5.75 


of Mathematics, Its Theory and Practice. Twenty-First 
Yearbook. NCTM. 364p. $3 to NCTM members (one copy 
Only); to nonmembers $4 


ic Models Unit, No. 191. NCTM. A construction kit. 75¢ 
tach; 3 for $1.50 


SCIENCE 


Tomorrow’s Scientists. NSTA. A publication for high-school science 
students. 8 issues, Oct.-May. 50¢ per subscription in groups 
of five or more to one address. Minimum group order, $2.50. 
Single subscription, $1. Back issues provided to new subscribers. 


STAR Ideas in Science Teaching. NSTA. A selection from the 
winning entries in the 1956-57 Science Teacher Achievement 
Recognition Program. 48p. $1 


Teaching High-School Science. What Research Says to the Teacher, 
No. 10. DCT. Apr. 1956. 33p. 25¢ 


Science in the Elementary Schools. What Research Says to the 
Teacher, No. 12. DCT. Apr. 1957. 32p. 25¢ 


Elementary School Science: Research, Theory, and Practice. ASCD. 
1957. 77p. $1 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Science and the Social Studies. Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, 1956-57. 
NCSS. Paper, $4; cloth, $5 


Social Studies for the Junior High School. Programs for Grades 7, 8, 
and 9. NCSS. Curriculum Series No. 6. Rev. 1957. $2 


Selected Items for the Testing of Study Skills and Critical Thinking. 
NCSS. Bulletin No. 15. Rev. ed. Sept. 1957. $1.25 


and more than 1000 other’ publications dealing 
with almost every educational subject, described 
in the NEA Publications List. Free on request. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT IDEA 


Pd for professional friends M4 


NEA: The First Hundred Years. A centennial his- 
tory by Edgar B. Wesley. 419p. $5. 
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U. S. © AFRICA ® ALASKA @ HAWAII © MEXICO © CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 


NEA TOURS 


YOUR MAGIC CARPET TO FAR-AWAY PLACES 


GROUP & INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
ACADEMIC CREDIT 


Division of Travel Service 

Department J 

National Education Association 

1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


For itineraries and 
other information write 


| PACIFIC CIRCLE ¢ WEST INDIES @ EUROPE @ CANADA @ ROUND THE WORLD 


gs) by ae 


e e e e e e Kor The Teacher’s Gift 


Official NEA Centennial Plates 


Plate A: A china plate in gold and 
delft blue, combining the NEA Seal, 
the Centennial Theme and 13 stars. 


$5.00 (postpaid) 





Plate B: In ceramic 
off-white with gold- 
banded rim picturing the 
new NEA Education Center 
in blue-green. 


$3.00 (postpaid) 
_ORDER TODAY FOR CHRISTMAS DELIVERY! 
Send coupon to: NEASO 


1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington ,6, D. C. 


plate A @$5.00 each $..... 
. plate B @$3.00 each $..... 


PLATE A 


Please send 
Please send .. 
To: Name 


(Enclose Check, M.O., or Cash with order) 


(Continued from page 562) 


If we want to improve teaching q 
ity, it seems no more sensible to 
extra money to teachers who head 
partments and sponsor newspaj 
than to those who learn more af 
air science and adolescent psycho 

The responsible teacher impré@ 
the quality of his teaching thru q 
ful preparation, self-education, 
intelligent alteration of his teach 
skills on the basis of his experie 
Quality teaching would hardly be 
thered by assuming more duties, 
ministrative or otherwise, or by 
tending courses selected at random 
earn points. It would more likely 
furthered by thoughtful educatiot 
advancement and by painstaking of 
tive effort. In paying teachers, we 
to display more faith, not less, ” 
their education and creative effort.’ 

—RUSSELL C. OAKES, Simpson Hi; 
School, Huntington, N.Y. 


In Touch 

WE APPRECIATE your  stimulati 
JourNAL more and more. It allows 
to keep in touch with the wonde 
development of American educati 

—PAUL and MARCELLE FARGEIX, 
fessors, Lycée du Parc Impérial, Ni 
France. 


WE FEEL that publishing the & 
page feature sections in the Jour 
is a most valuable service. 

—IRMA A. PACE, curriculum directa 
Yuma (Ariz.) School District No. If 


Teacher-Politician 


Jessie MATHESON BLACKWELL is 

first and only woman to be elected’ 
the Bennetts 
(S.C.) City Co 
cil. She was 
elected to her 
ond term (whit 
she is now sé 
ing) without 
position. Dur 
her first two- 
term, she handk 
finances; at 
present time 

is recreation chairman. 

Along with teaching fourth grade 
Clio (S.C.) School, Mrs. Blackwell 
been active in civic affairs. For 
years she has been one of the speak 
for the annual Girls’ State (sponse 
by the American Legion Auxiliary) 
Columbia. : 

She is a member of the citizenshj 
committee of the South Carolina I 
partment of Classroom Teachers ai 
was NEA centennial program chairm 
for the Marlboro County (S.C.) 


cation Association. 
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Children: 
the Future of 
the World 


DANNY KAYE 


AKING children laugh—especially children who 
haven’t much to laugh about—isn’t the world’s 
easiest job. If you further complicate the task by trying 
to get them to laugh in 17 languages, you are faced 
with what might look like an insurmountable problem. 
But if the trials of my chosen work are difficult, the 
rewards of achievement—seeing tiny faces, drawn with 
hunger, twisted with pain, or wasted with illness, 
uddenly break into laughter—make it worthwhile. 
One thing I’ve discovered while traveling 100,000 
miles and visiting 32 countries is that there are only 
two expressions which are the same in every language 
—“ouch!” and “ha! ha! ha!” 
Maybe I'd better explain myself a little more. For 


Mr. Kaye is an internationally known star of stage, screen, 
and television. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


the past three years I have been operating as a sort 
of roving ambassador for an organization called the 
United Nation#Children’s Fund—known as UNICEF. 
This is a highly nonpolitical branch of the UN with 
one very simple aim—that of emancipating from sick- 
ness and hunger all the children of the world. 

My job is primarily to call world attention to the 
work being done by UNICEF by visiting and then 
telling about their installations in all parts of the 
globe. At these installations, UNICEF does its medical 
magic to stop kids from saying “ouch!” or its equiva- 
lent, and I found myself doing what I could to get 
them to saying “ha! ha! ha!” again. 

I have made five trips abroad for UNICEF in the 
past three years on this sort of assignment. On my last 
trip, thru Britain, France, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Israel, Morocco, and 
Nigeria, | was accompanied by a crew of CBS camera 
and sound technicians filming a special 90-minute 
“See It Now” broadcast for Edward R. Murrow and 
co-producer Fred W. Friendly. This meant that not 
only must I communicate with children who didn’t 
speak my language, but I must be equally under- 
standable to millions of TV viewers. 

I don’t know what kind of an ambassador I make. I 
know little about diplomacy and even less about pro- 
tocol. But I do get along pretty well with kids. That's 
because I follow one cardinal rule. If you want to com- 
municate with a child, put yourself on a child’s level. 
Become a child with him. Sing his songs, dance his 
dances, play his games. There’s a lot of child in every 
adult. If an adult can allow that child in him to escape 
in his meetings with children, he'll find it remarkably 
easy to communicate. 

Frequently, I find it helps to allow the child to teach 
something to you. In Italy, I communicated with a 
group of young polio convalescents thru the medium 
of a Neapolitan folk song, which they taught me. They 
roared with laughter over my attempts to master the 
Italian phrases, such as cantare la canzone, which | 
insisted on pronouncing, “cansone la cantara.” To a 
child, this was excruciatingly funny. 

In Spain, I got my message across by impersonating 
a flamenco dancer whose knee buckles under him the 
first time he stamps his foot on the stage. In Israel I 
did a pantomime of an American cowboy movie. In 
Nigeria, I hopped into the midst of a native dance and 
added a little of the Lindy Hop to their rituals. 

On my trips, I have visited with the President of 
Turkey, the Prime Minister of Great Britian, the 
President of France, President Gronchi of Italy, the 
King and Queen of Greece, Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia, Prime Minister Ben Gurion of Israel, and the 
Sultan of Morocco. 

It would be hard to imagine more varied political 
beliefs than are reflected by these persons, yet each 
one said almost exactly the same thing—that children 
represent the future of the world, and unless the adults 
of the world assume the responsibility for providing 
these children with the opportunity to grow into 
useful maturity, there will be no world in years to 
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Our current economy can and musé support 


HIGHER SALARIES 
FOR TEACHERS 


HE current economy of the 

United States is the most fabu- 
lously productive of any in all 
world history. The gross national 
product, the money value of all 
goods and services produced, is 
about $430 billion a year. Econo- 
mists expect that productivity will 
continue to rise, Some estimate that 
the gross national product will be 
$525 billion by 1965. 

Expenditures for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, of 
which teachers’ salaries account for 
nearly half, now total $12 billion, 
including both current expenses 
and new plant and interest costs. 

Estimates have been made as to 
how much school expenditures 
should increase in future years. One 
typical study calculated that ade- 
quate financing of the educational 
load would require a 72%, increase 
in school expenditures. Undoubt- 
edly, very substantial increases in 
expenditures for education will be 
necessary in the future if present 
shortages of teachers and school 
plant facilities are to be eliminated 
and if the schooling of rising num- 
bers of children and youth is to be 
provided for. 

We in the United States are able 
to pay for whatever amount and 
quality of education we choose to 
finance. The report of Beardsley 
Ruml for the National Citizens 
Commission is representative of 
this viewpoint. It concludes: 

“The financing problem [of edu- 
cation] is a problem of policy, not 
Dr. Norton is head of the 
of Educational Administration, Teach. 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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of resources; the problem is to 
select the best basis on which to 
make a small portion of the in- 
creased national production and 
income available for education.” 

We annually spend fabulous 
amounts for nonessentials, semi- 
luxuries, and extravagant luxuries. 
Financing a system of public edu- 
cation appropriate to the demands 
of these times is a matter of choice, 
not of ability. Our scale of values 
is what is really involved. 


In conswertnc the interrelations 
of school finance and the national 
economy, we should look at both 
sides of the coins involved. We 
might conclude from the purblind 
views of some that school expendi- 
tures are merely a levy against the 
economy. To these persons, school 
expenditures, in considerable part, 
are a throwing of dollars down the 
proverbial rat hole. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

Education, right in amount and 
kind, is one of the most produc- 
tive of enterprises. Two factors 
determine the productivity of a 
people: (1) technology—the appli- 
cation of science to production, and 
(2) universal education, adequate 
in amount and quality. Where 
these exist, a high level of pro- 
duction is achieved. If either or 
both are absent, low productivity 
and mere subsistence prevail. 

Natural resources are a signifi- 
cant item but not the most critical 
one. In fact, miserable standards 
of living are found in some regions 
which possess abundant natural 
resources. On the other hand, 


peoples with limited natural re. 
sources have achieved high stand- 
ards of living by making effective 
use of technology and education. 

The productivity of education is 
well illustrated in the United 
States. The states with the most 
abundant natural resources do not 
have the higher per capita incomes. 
Rather, those states which have 
provided more adequately for the 
financing of schools generally enjoy 
top incomes per person. 

What this boils down to is that 
a high level of productivity re 
sults from capitalizing human re 
sources. In the United States we 
have had the wisdom to recognize 
this fact. In theory, and to a de 
gree in practice, we have made edu- 
cation the right of all rather than 
the privilege of a few. 

Even so, only about 50% of the 
economic potential of education 
has been capitalized. There are 
10 million adults who are function- 
ally illiterate in this country. The 
rejections under Selective Servict 
for preventable physical and edu 
cational deficiencies add up to a 
disgraceful percentage. The report 
of the Commission on Human Re 
sources and Advanced Training 
points out that only half of out 
top 20% of talent continue theif 
education beyond high school. 


Tue shortage of highly trained 
personnel in many callings, includ: 
ing education, is more a shortage 
of educational program than a lack 
of innately qualified persons. 

The key word in education today 
s “shortage”—shortage of teachers, 
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shortage of school buildings and 
other physical facilities, shortage of 
educational guidance which would 
lead more able youth into produc- 
tive rather than blind-alley occu- 
pations, shortage of scholarships to 
finance the rising costs of college 
education, Worst of all is the short- 
age of an education program which 
will close, rather than- widen, the 
gap between the pressing educa- 
tional demands of a complex in- 
dustrial ‘world power and the kind 
of education we actually finance. 

The one field in which we have 
had a reasonable facsimile of an 
adequate educational program is 
agriculture. In 1862 the federal 
government provided for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural college 
in every state in the union. Later, 
research was provided for by estab- 
lishing agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. Still later, a program of 
extension education was provided 
for adults in every state. 

Recently, an economist analyzed 
the high productivity of agriculture 
in the United States. This produc- 
tivity, he concluded, is not due 
to an increase in acreage under cul- 
tivation, for the acreage is de- 
creasing. Nor is it due to increasing 
the number of persons engaged 
in agriculture, for both the number 
and the percentage of workers in 
agriculture are declining. 

The economist’s conclusion, in 
a word, was that high productivity 
in agriculture in the United States 
is due to the improvement of “the 
quality of people on the farms thru 
education.” Farmers constantly em- 
ploy new and improved techniques 
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of production. “New knowledge 
and the application of this knowl- 
edge have become the most impor- 
tant factors in agricultural produc- 
tion.” 

We have an educated farm popu- 
lation rather than an ignorant peas- 
antry in the United States. How 
this has come about is no mystery. 
Education did it. 

The productive nature of educa- 
tion is not as easily analyzed in 
most fields as it is in agriculture. 
That education is one of the indis- 
pensable foundations of our econ- 
omy, however, cannot be doubted. 

What this means in the final an- 
alysis is that the services of a medi- 
cal man are worth more than those 
of a medicine man. The same ap- 
plies to the educated farmer as 
compared to the superstitious peas- 
ant and to the professionally quali- 
fied teacher as compared with the 
unqualified. 

The fully qualified teacher is 
probably the most productive work- 
er of all. He lays the foundation of 
all progress, economic as well as 
moral and spiritual. And yet, very 
little account has been taken of 
these considerations as they con- 
cern teachers’ salaries. 


WE nave elaborate statistical cal- 
culations which attempt to show 
that we cannot possibly obtain a 
sufficient percentage of college 
graduates to staff all classrooms. 
But little attention has been paid 
to the fact that only half of our top 
20% of talent reaches college. 

The Commission on Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training 


states, ‘““The United States wastes 
much of its talent. . . . Society fails 
to secure the full benefit of many 
of its brightest youth because they 
do not secure the education that 
would enable: them to work at the 
levels for which they are potentially 
qualified.” 

This being so, let us initiate ed- 
ucational policies and programs so 
that not half but nearly all of our 
“brightest youth” will reach their 
potentialities. 

There are about seven million 
families, or 16% of the total in the 
United States, with incomes of less 
than $2,000 a year. Many qualified 
young people cannot afford the 
rising cost of education beyond the 
high school, either because their 
families lack the money to finance 
this expensive schooling, or because 
they have financial responsibilities 
to their families which cannot be 
met if they continue their educa- 
tion. As one study says: 

“Since the opportunity for col- 
lege-education depends so largely 
on income, millions of young 
people are not only denied the 
chance to develop their capacities, 
but the nation is irreparably de- 
prived of a vast amount of potential 
leadership and competence which 
we can ill afford to throw wantonly 
away.” 

This waste should be stopped be- 
fore we conclude that there is not 
enough human talent to place a 
competent teacher in every class- 
room in the nation. 

Such a policy would be more in- 
telligent than an attempt to force a 
“push-button” type of automatized 
education into the schools. The 
human element, the personal con- 
tact between a professionally quali- 
fied and dedicated teacher and an 
able child or youth, can never be 
provided by any number of ingen- 
ious gadgets for oral and visual 
communication. They may increase 
the effectiveness of qualified teach- 
ers, but they cannot supplant them. 

The overcrowded classroom, the 
harassed and sometimes partly pre- 
pared teacher, the underpaid teach- 
er, and the lack of guidance pro- 
grams—these are at the bottom of 
much of the waste of human talent 
today. These lacks would be cor- 
rected in a few years if we could 
put some real money into educa- 





tion. In attempting to overcome 
educational shortages, we appar- 
ently are willing to try everything 
except enough money. 

This fact is pointedly illustrated 
by teachers’ salaries. In 1942, due 
to war and inflationary factors, the 
average salary of teachers fell below 
the average earnings of all persons 
working for wages or salaries. This 
relationship has continued in half 
of the years since 1942. 

In short, this rich nation does 
not look upon teaching as a profes- 
sion which deserves an income even 
approaching those prevailing in 
other professions. Rather, it looks 
upon teaching as just another 
occupation—at least we might so 
conclude as far as the economic 
base provided for teaching is con- 
cerned. 


Wartime conditions, inflation, 
and other factors have caused in- 
comes in general to outrun those of 
teachers. The index of increase in 
per-capita disposable income in the 
United States on a 1939-40 base 
is 16 points higher than that for 
teachers’ salaries. This fact largely 
explains why the teacher shortage 
has become chronic in the United 
States. 

Teachers’ salaries should have 
increased more rapidly than other 
incomes, for several factors have 
affected teaching differentially as 
compared with other callings. 

The advance of technology has 
sharpened the competition for able, 
well trained young people in 
America. The capable youth who 
fully prepares himself may go into 
any of numerous callings with the 
expectation of appropriate compen- 
sation. In fact, he may go directly 
from college into a job at a begin- 
ning wage higher than the salary 
a considerable percentage of ex- 
perienced teachers receive. This 
mainly accounts for the fact that 
some college graduates who have 
specifically prepared for teaching 
immediately or shortly enter other 
callings. 

Another major influence is what 
the National Manpower Council 
calls “‘a revolution” in women’s em- 
ployment. “Currently,” says the 
council, “women are found in vir- 
tually all occupations listed by the 
Bureau of the Census. They are 
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represented in every professional 
field, and they hold top posts in 
management and government, They 
are regular members of the Armed 
Services. . .. Hardly any significant 
area in the world of work still 
carries the tag ‘For Men Only.’” 

This is indeed a revolution. Less 
than 8% of all employed women 
are now in teaching. There was a 
time when teaching was about the 
only calling above that of unskilled 
or semi-skilled labor which women 
could enter. Such a condition has 
ceased to exist.. If a qualified 
teacher is desired in all classrooms, 
a professional wage must be paid 
for teaching service. 

There are doubtless factors other 
than money income which would 
help to attract an adequate supply 
of teachers into the profession. It is 
doubtful, however, if any of them, 
or all of them together, would 
eliminate the shortage of qualified 
teachers unless appropriate com- 
pensation is provided. 

There is no shortage of teachers 
in communities which pay a start- 
ing salary appropriate for a begin- 
ning member of a profession, and 
which offer top salaries of $8,000 
to $10,000. 

There would be no shortage any- 
where if all communities offered 
similar compensation. This would 
cause an increased percentage of 
able young people to prepare for 
teaching, would cause some persons 
who have left teaching to return 
to this field, would cause former 
women teachers whose children 
have reached high-school and col- 
lege age to return to teaching, 
would keep thousands of teachers 
from transferring to other callings, 
and would open up other sources 
of teacher supply. 


Ir is regrettable that some per- 
sons who prate so glibly about the 
law of supply and demand in other 
situations try to outlaw it when 
attempting to secure enough com- 
petent teachers to instruct the chil- 
dren and youth of this land of 
ours. 

Space does not permit a detailed 
account of what has happened to 
the income of the administrative 
and supervisory personnel of the 
teaching profession. Suffice it to say 
that the salaries paid to the ad- 


ministrative and supervisory le; 
ers in education haVe done an e 
poorer job of keeping pace with j 
flation and other factors than 
teachers’ salaries in general. 

We have tried to bridge the gj 
between the demand and supply} 
teachers with a series of gadg@ 
and_ subterfuges. This has 
worked, and it won’t work. Na 
that we have tried everything é 
and have failed, the time has com 
to use some of the income which 
have in such abundant supply, an 
which we spend with such opuleng 
for public and private purposes 
less significance to the general wel 
being than education. Let’s apph 
the law of supply and demand §& 
the teaching profession and sé 
what happens. 

This can be done by a relative 
simple formula. Using well know 
mechanisms of school finance, let 1 
rapidly raise the salaries of al 
lower paid teachers and increz 
substantially those of teachers fF 
ceiving average and above-averag 
salaries. The average increase ea¢ 
year in the real, or buying powé 
wage of teachers should be not leg 
than 20%. Annual increases of 
percentage should be continue 
until the teacher shortage has been 
eliminated. 

Teachers’ salaries could then bé 
stabilized at the higher levels 
quired to maintain a fully qualified 
professional personnel. Adjustment 
could be made from year to year & 
take account of changes in cost ¢ 
living, rising productivity of th 
economy, and other factors. 

There is no question that ow 
economy could readily meet the in 
creased cost involved. In fact, t 
would do much to capitalize thi 
full economic potential of educa 
tion. Even tho it might double 4 
triple the cost of education, i 
would cost considerably less thai 
what is now being readily vote 
for military preparedness. Educa 
tional preparedness is no less im 
portant to national progress a 
security than is military prepare¢ 
ness. 
The time is overdue for a poli¢ 
for paying teachers, as well as fo 
meeting other school costs, whic 
will get education out of the re¢ 
and give it the place in the curren 
economy which it should occupy. 
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The following articles on four in- 
terrelated factors which vitally 
affect child growth and develop. 
ment have been prepared espe- 
cially for the JOURNAL by mem. 
bers of the Institute for Child 
Study, University of Maryland, 
College Park. Daniel Prescott 
is director of the institute. 


COMING IN JANUARY: 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN 
_ , ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION? 
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—— fidgeted while waiting to 
be seen by the principal. He had 
been sent by his teacher for “acting 
up” in class. This was not a first 
offense. There had been a history of 
stubbornness, willful disobedience, 
and disregard for the learning tasks 
expected of him. 

This morning after his teacher 
had turned down some of his writ- 
ten work as too messy, he had torn 
the paper to shreds, claiming he 
could not—but indicating he would 
not—do the work over. All this and 
more was included in his teacher’s 
note to the principal. 

While Tommy waited, he had 
time to think. He didn’t like 
school; there was no sense to it at 
all. Teachers were usually unrea- 
sonable, often harsh. Nothing he 
did seemed to suit anyone, even at 
home. His life seemed a series of 
complaints, rebukes, and frequent 
rejections. 

All the while, Tommy felt he was 
doing his best, trying honestly to 
do what was expected of him as 
well as he could. If he were only 
five years older, he could quit 
school! 

After Tommy left for the office, 
his class combined with another 
for a music period. This gave his 
teacher, Miss Allen, time to think. 
Tommy wasn’t really a bad boy, 
but he had a way of continually 
upsetting things in the classroom. 

She thought of Tommy’s family. 
There was an older sister who had 
an outstanding record in school. 
She wondered from something the 
mother had said whether this sis- 
ter’s record was held up to him. 
Such experiences might make a boy 
lose faith in himself and his world. 

Miss Allen wondered if she her- 
self had, without knowing, added 
to this kind of feeling in the boy. 
Once, while Tommy was kept after 
school, she remembered how he had 
occupied himself quietly and con- 
structively for some time. Later he 
Dr. Kurtz is professor “of education, 
pas hg Education, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 
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had picked up some trash and put 
it in the waste basket. 

She had thanked him, saying, 
“Tommy, you have been just fine 
for nearly an haur. Why can’t you 
always.be like this?” 

His reply stuck vividly in her 
mind. “I was just wondering the 
same thing about you, Miss Allen.” 

In his office, the principal was 
remembering previous conferences 
with Tommy. He knew what Tom- 
my must be thinking out there on 
the bench; he had heard it all be- 
fore. Yet, something must be done. 
He would at least extract a promise 
from Tommy to apologize to Miss 
Allen and to try to do better. 


The Importance of 
Understanding 


What help is there for Tommy's 
teacher, for the principal, or for 
Tommy? What is known about 
children—how they grow, learn, 
and develop toward maturity—that 
might lead to more enduring solu- 
tions to the day-by-day problems 
with Tommy or Mary, with Bob or 
Susan? 

It may be difficult to believe that 
children are earnestly and con- 
scientiously working at the job of 
growing up, and to realize how 
many and varied are the learning 
tasks that go with this job. 

These tasks. include the mastery 
of essential academic knowledge 
and skills. They also include learn- 
ing to appreciate and participate 
in the sharing of human warmth 
and affection, learning to get along 
with age-mates, and achieving in- 
dependence or becoming a person 
of worth in one’s own right. 

Children may not always be 
working on these tasks in ways 
that we would recommend or can 
allow, or in ways that are likely to 
succeed. But children are working, 
nevertheless, with all their energies 
and_with all that they know. In 
this sense all children are highly 
responsible evén tho their ways may 
be inappropriate. 

In Tommy’s case, both principal 


and teacher see the danger signal 
in his behavior. They need also @ 
see in it an indication that Tommy 
senses that he cannot forever accept 
what he judges to be “pushing 
around” if he ever expects to be 
come a man. 

It is fortunate that children ask 
to be understood, for in the proce 
of understanding,. we increase our 
opportunity to give them the help 
they need. To know that children 
grow at their own rate, differing 
one from another, helps us to um 
derstand them. To know that dif 
fering cultural backgrounds pro 
vide different ideas of what is right 
behavior also helps us to under 
stand. But knowledge is not 
enough. To understand is to féel 
for, as well as to know about. — 

Perhaps more than knowledge, 
an understanding attitude will ae 
sist us most in furthering the educa 
tional achievements of children, in 
enhancing interpersonal relation 
ships, and in fostering mental 
health for child and teacher alike, 


Enhancing Interpersonal 
Relationships 

If we see children as problems, 
we deal with them as problems. If 
we deal with them as problems, we 
may expect them to respond as 
problems. It is possible to come to 
see children in positive ways in 
spite of behavior which is seem 
ingly obstinate or rebellious. 

To see the positive is to see the 
dignity and worth of a child. The 
quality of response to be expected 
from individuals is in tune with 
the quality of approach to them, 
Since the child, tho he may be a 
problem to us, is likely to be try- 
ing his best to solve a problem, he 
needs help rather than rebuke. 

If rebuke is necessary to clarify 
essential standards that must be 
maintained, this can be done with 
a spirit of helpfulness—examining 
our own behavior as well as that of 
the child. Such a view of children 
and of teaching will not only be 
supportive to children in theif 
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earnest, tho often fumbling, efforts 
to mature, but will also enrich the 
teacher's professional and personal 
life. 


Furthering the Achievement 

of Children 

Does understanding children 
lead to expecting nothing from 
them and accepting whatever they 
do? Quite the contrary. The fur- 
thering of their school achievement 
is foremost among the purposes 
served by the understanding of 
children. It is precisely because too 
many children are failing to realize 
the potential that is within them 
that understanding is so important. 

In any school we can find chil- 
dren who achieve below their ap- 
praised intellectual capacity. If a 
child is lower in achievement than 
we think he should be, we should 
not assume that a desire on the 
child’s part to do better is all that 
is necessary to change the achieve- 
ment picture. Much more is in- 
volved. It is sounder to assume that 
the child is doing his present best, 
and go on from there. 

We can ask, “How important is 
the immediate lesson, and how es- 
sential is every last detail of the 
course we are teaching? What sig- 
nificance does the lesson have for 
the child? Does the child have suf- 
ficient respect for and faith in his 
teacher to put aside his own con- 
cerns and apply himself to what is 
asked of him?” 

Learning involves these and oth- 
er matters as well as intellect. The 
answers we find to questions such 
as those above will give us truly 
dependable clues for helping each 
child achieve all he can achieve, 
and become all he can become. 


Fostering Mental Health 


It is in the area of mental health 
that the understanding of children 
makes a special contribution. If 
there is a highest aim in education, 
it would seem to be what Carl 
Rogers, the psychologist, has termed 
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the development of the “fully func- 
tioning person.” 

In this regard, it is important to 
consider that the individual re- 
sponds to his experiences thru his 
orientation to the world and to 
himself. How he behaves is gov- 
erned by how he sees the world and 
himself in relation to this world. 
To understand this about a child is 
to foster consciously his self picture 
of faith and worthiness. An old and 
cherished hymn has long pointed 
the way: 

I would be true, for there are 

those who trust me; 

I would be pure, for there are 

those who care... . 

The child can behave worthily 
if he feels worthy, and he can feel 
worthy only if he is so regarded. 
Of course, our definition of worthi- 
ness cannot be restricted to “A”- 
level achievement in academic 
knowledge and skills. Ideas and 
creativity must be valued no less 
than the ability to remember facts 
and to conform to standards. 

It follows from the above state- 
ment that a teacher’s own self 
picture is of utmost importance. 
Arthur Jersild, in When Teachers 
Face Themselves,. reports that 
teachers also experience feelings of 


-loneliness, meaninglessness, and 
hostility. When those moods come, 
it is important to remember the 
premise with which we began: The 
child is earnestly working to grow, 
to learn, to mature. Thus he is 
allied with, not against, those who 
teach him. 

To see that children are allied 
with us in common growth aims is 
to see new meaning and challenge 
in our dedication as teachers. To 
recognize that every teacher is a 
constant contributor to the crea- 
tion of human personality is to 
find high personal and professional 
significance. 

In thinking about Tommy, Miss 
Allen saw she must not only deal 
with the immediate situation but 
also find ways to cope more effec- 
tively with future instances. In 
either case, she will be helped if 
guided by two basic principles: 

First, a child has reasons for 
what he does. If we can find those 
reasons, we can find depeudable 
clues for solving problems. Second, 
the quality of a child’s response is 
affected by the approach made to 
him. Therefore, if we approach 
him in a favorable way, we enlist 
a favorable response and utilize his 
own inner drives to grow. + 


Dennis the Menace 
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NE Saturday in September, Mr. 

Weaver took three of his sixth- 
graders on a fishing trip. It was a 
beautifully cool and sunshiny day 
—and the fish were biting! For all 
but Kris, that is. While Dan and 
Wally were pulling in fish with reg- 
ularity, Kris’s cork would bob 
gently but yield nothing. Finally, 
the cork went under the water and 
Kris felt a great pole-bending 
weight. As he reeled in his line, it 
became apparent that he had 
hooked a large snapping turtle. 

The nearer the turtle came to 
the gently sloping shore line, the 
louder and more frequent the com- 
ments became. But the catch was 
destined to live an even longer life, 
for the line broke just as he was 
half in and half out of the water. 
At this’ point, the boys’ conversa- 
tion changed its tone. 

Kris was quick to explain the 
loss of the turtle by saying, “If 
only that line had been stronger, I 
would have that turtle. He sure 
was big!” 

Then Dan gave his view of the 
incident. ‘““The line probably broke 
because the turtle braced his feet 
against the firm shore line, Kris.” 

Wally added another dimension 
to the discussion, ““When he began 
to come out of the water, he no 
longer had the buoyancy of the 
water. That’s why the line broke.” 

And so the discussion continued, 
with each of the boys giving his 
explanation for the loss of the 
turtle. 

Mr. Weaver, meanwhile, found 
himself speculating as to why each 
of the three boys had such a differ- 
ent view of their recent experience. 
Surely they had seen the same 
thing, yet each had a different ex- 
planation of it. Why should there 
be these differences? Then, sudden- 
ly, the answer came to Mr. Weaver. 
He realized that Wally, Kris, and 
Dan had arrived at their respective 
explanations because each had a 
unique background of experience. 
Dr. Waetjen is professor of education, 
rv leg Education, University of 
Mary , College Park. 
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Actuatty, the research on this 
matter seems to be clearcut: As 
the human personality emerges and 
grows, it serves as an interpretive 
force in our experience. Children 
do not just hear things; they listen 
for them. They do not just see, 
but they look for. It is this differ- 
ence between hearing and listening 
for, between seeing and looking for, 
which suggests that each child 
learns and interprets in terms of 
what is real, important, or mean- 
ingful to him as an individual. 

This is not done consciously; 
just as it happened to Mr. Weaver's 
charges, so it happens to each of 
us. By this same means, every per- 
son is guaranteed uniqueness. Be- 
cause our experiences are different, 
our interpretations of the world 
and our behavior are different, too. 

Children are further assured of 
individuality by virtue of the 
groups into which they are born. 
Children become part of a religious 
group, a regional group, and a 
school group, to mention but a 
few. And most important of all the 
groups which mold, shape, and 
give direction to the ever-increasing 
uniqueness of the child is the 
family. 

Some part of the way of life of 
these different institutions rubs off 
on the growing child and makes 
him the same as his peers in some 
respects and yet different from 
them in other respects. Perhaps it 
is not the designated purpose of 
families, churches, schools, and 
clubs to take an already distinc- 
tively different human being and 
make him even more so, but that 
is what occurs. Those who under- 
stand children recognize this as a 
good and valuable thing. 

But when we fully understand 
the differentness that exists in peo- 
ple, we will see far greater impli- 
cations than just being able to tell 
how people develop uniqueness. 
We will see that people strive to 
exercise and develop their unique- 
ness. 

Children who are competent in 
and enjoy doing mathematics find 


ways of using their skills, as do 
children with skills in games, crea 
tive drama, and handicrafts. The 
urge to further our own individual 
ity appears to be one of the char 
acteristics of human beings. With 
greater individuality, then, there is 
a greater display of humanness. 

When classrooms are geared to 
the likenesses of children and tend 
to ignore the fact that each child is 
different, the children are affected, 
They have little purpose and initi- 
ative. They tend to cause teachers 
little difficulty, yet they approach 
their learning tasks with lassitude 
and indifference. 

On the other hand, when teach- 
ers understand uniqueness and 
consequently design learning ex- 
periences that take into account 
the unique purposes of individual 
children, their classrooms are dis 
tinguished by the fact that the 
children are trying to do things— 
they are energetic. 


Eacnu decade witnesses an in 
crease in our population, growth 
in our urban areas, and a burgeon- 
ing of new occupations. The ad 
vent of the atomic age, the jet age, 
and the electronic age has created 
need for thousands of new profes 
sions and occupations. These new 
differences in our society can only 
be met by increased differences in 
human beings. As a nation we are 
moving rapidly toward greater 
complexity and differentiation in 
the way we live. 

The challenge this presents for 
educators is that we must produce 
citizens with a greater range and 
specialization of human abilities. 
In short, citizens who are more 
unique. 

The demands of society alone, 
however, do not justify the edu- 
cators’ concern for uniqueness. We 
must still view uniqueness in light 
of its benefits to the individual 
Being different from others has 
great value to the individual, for 
it gives him identity—that quality 
of being unlike any other person 
who has been, is, or shall be. ? 
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In his speculating, Mr. Weaver 
came upon another value _ that 
uniqueness has to children. He re- 
called that Kris had introduced an 
idea about the weight or “test” of 
fishing line, and the other two boys 
had not ignored the idea. In like 
manner, Wally had contributed the 
thought about buovancy and Dan 
the one about all forces having an 
equal and opposite force. While 
each boy voiced his own idea with 
conviction, he did not discredit 
the other boys’ ideas. 

Not by accident had Mr. Weaver 
hit upon the basis for human com- 
munication—that process whereby a 
person learns thru contributing in- 
formation to others and receiving 
information from others. Those 
respects in which a person differs 
from all others define the kinds of 
contributions he can make to his 
fellow man. These same differences 


enable a person to be creative and 
so to further his uniqueness. 

By the same token, an individ- 
ual’s uniqueness places him in a 
position whereby he may learn 
from others as well as contribute 
to them. “This,” mused Mr. 
Weaver, “is how my classroom can 
operate.” 

Understanding that children are 
creatures of individuality, Mr. 
Weaver came to expect them to 
see things differently when a film 
was shown or a book was read. In 
fact, he learned not to expect all 
of his pupils to learn at the same 
pace, or have precisely the same 
interpretation of the material 
learned, nor did he expect all chil- 
dren to acquire his values. 

The pupils benefited by knowing 
that it is good to be different from 
others because it gives individuals 
identity. 


WALTER B. WAETJEN 


Tose who wish to follow Mr. 
Weaver’s example might hesitate 
for fear that education would be 
confused and impeded by efforts 
to undetstand and implement the 
uniqueness of individual pupils. 
This is not necessarily so. 

Conceivably the mode of educa- 
tion would change but little. The 
greatest change would probably be 
the manner in which teachers view 
the differentness of children. 

Nor would they have to wage 
the battle of the three Rs versus 
broad experience. They would 
know that developing the full po- 
tentialities and uniqueness of 
young people requires that each 
child have skills in the funda- 
mentals as well as experience in 
music, social studies, and art, to 
mention but a few. Each of these 


activities supports and reinforces 
the others while making a contri- 
bution to uniqueness. 


Pernaps the crux of the issue of 
uniqueness lies in our increasing 
interdependence as a total society. 
Man never has been completely 
self-sufficient; but our twentieth- 
century way of life makes us par- 
ticularly dependent upon many 
other individuals for the satisfac- 
tion of our needs, the solution of 
our problems, and the conduct of 
our daily business. 

This trend may lead us to think 
of other people in terms of their 
utility to us rather than of their 
individuality. Perhaps we say to 
ourselves, “What can this child do 
that pleases me?” rather than 
“What is this child like?” 

The answer to the latter ques- 
tion is the dawn of understanding 
of uniqueness. And the understand- 
ing will never be achieved unless 
we have extensive knowledge about 
each individual pupil. With this 
knowledge we can discover each 
child’s uniqueness and make sound 
judgments about how to help him 
learn and adjust. #+ + 
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iss SMALL, a teacher of 32 

M fifth-graders, wanted to know: 

Why one student was always 
outside the group. 

Why another apparently felt his 
place in the group to be so pre- 
carious. 

How a third could be so at home 
in the group and yet maintain his 
individuality and independence. 


Turse questions first crystalized 
in Miss Small’s mind during the art 
period one December afternoon 
when the class was engrossed in 
developing Christmas themes. Most 
of the children worked in clusters 
on the sections of a nativity mural 
to be hung on the wall opposite 
the chalkboard. 

Five boys were devising ingen- 
ious ornaments for the tree from 
metal-foil pie pans. Two girls and 
one of the taller boys were intent 
upon producing “a really artistic 
tree” as they helped Miss Small 
place the ornaments. Each pupil, 
the teacher noted with satisfaction, 
was completely subject-centered, 
group-oriented—except for Jim. 

After a few strokes on the mural, 
Jim had put down his crayon and 
had gone to stare moodily out the 
window. It was then that Miss 
Small’s consciousness of Jim and 
his aloneness began to come into 
sharp focus. 

Since school opened in Septem- 
ber, Miss Small had observed Jim’s 
isolation. Even on the playground 
he wandered off by himself. Miss 
Small knew Jim was capable of 
learning, but he appeared always 
at a loss about what was expected 
of him. It seemed to Miss Small 
that Jim had problems which were 
more important to him than the 
problem of learning the things 
she expected him to learn. She 
wondered if one of his major dif- 
ficulties could be this very alone- 
ness, 

Jim was not the only one who 
Dr. Thompson is associate professor 
of education, College of Education, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 
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seemed to have difficulty in work- 
ing effectively. There was Sam. It 
was hard to tell about Sam. At 
times he appeared to be accepted 
by the group and was an effective 
contributor to the group’s activity. 
It was Sam, for instance, who had 
thought of asking the class mothers 
to save the little foil pie tins. 

Sam could also handle his re- 
sponsibilities and let others handle 
theirs. However, even during these 
times he tended to hold back and 
be a little hesitant in making sug- 
gestions. He seemed to be more 
interested in doing what the group 
wanted him to do than in really 
letting himself go and making orig- 
inal contributions. 

Sam’s major concern seemed to 
be that of conforming to what the 
group expected, or at least to what 
he interpreted as the group’s ex- 
pectations. He could easily be pres- 
sured by the other children into 
doing something, and even Miss 
Small’s disapproval did not deter 
him. 

Apparently Sam was willing to 
pay almost any price for this con- 
formity. He was an_ intelligent 
child but often seemed blocked 
from learning’ what was expected 
of him. Miss Small wondered if 
part of Sam’s difficulty was not re- 
lated to his being unsure about 
the group’s acceptance of him. 


Tuinxinc about the problems of 
Jim and Sam and their relation to 
other children, Miss Small felt her 
glance drawn instinctively in Bob’s 
direction. It seemed unfortunate 
that Bob could not share some of 
his ease in the group with Jim and 
Sam. Bob appeared to take his ac- 
ceptance by the group without 
doubt or question. 

Miss Small knew what Bob 
thought when various discussions 
or activities were in progress, be- 
cause he offered his views without 
hesitation and even argued with 
the group in support of his ideas. 
Bob was truly an individual. Even 
when refusing to be coerced by the 


group, he seemed assured of 
acceptance by other children. 

Miss Small remembered the time 
when the class was planning @ 
square-dance program and had 
found it would be necessary for 
three boys to act the part of girls in 
order to fill the squares. But which 
boys would be willing to play girl? 

The problem was not settled 
during the first discussion. Later 
Bob had come to her and saidj 
“Miss Small, I'll be a girl in th 
square dance.” She had asked hit 
if he really meant that he woul 
wear a dress even tho the o 
children would tease him. Bob hai 
replied, “Sure, they'll kid me, b 
that’s O.K. I don’t mind, and it 
be fun.” 

Bob was teased, but he took 
with an easy manner. Before thé 
day ended, two other boys also vols 
unteered to act as girls in thé 
square dance. 

Bob also was capable of learnin 
what was expected of him. He di 
not seem to have any major prol 
lems to hamper and block hif 
efforts. ’ 

Miss Small realized that during 
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3 six years of teaching there had 
been other Jims and Sams and 
Bobs in her room. Somehow they 
"all seemed to fall into clearer focus 
"on this murky afternoon. She re- 
‘solved to find some explanations 
for the behavior of the Jims and 
Sams and Bobs; to make and test 
some hypotheses; to read up in 

tinent literature; to understand 
these children better. And she did! 


A pesirE to be accepted as a per- 
son whom others value is impor- 
tant to all of us. We want to ex- 

/perience the feeling of being 
needed and valued as a contrib- 
uting member of a group of about 
our own age and maturity. We 
want to feel that we belong—to 
know that there is at least one 

) group which, even in our absence, 

includes us as a member. This de- 

' sire to belong seems to be universal. 

Without being able to define or 
describe the why and wherefore of 
it, we seem to sense that continuing 


§ 
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acceptance as a member of a group 
of age-mates is necessary to our de- 
velopment as social beings. We 
seem to recognize that this is the 
way we become effective members 
of society. 

This inner urge to belong, to 
experience the feeling of accept- 
ance by one’s peers, is a legitimate 
concern of children. There is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in this desire 
to be accepted as a member of a 
group of peers. On the contrary, 
it is a valid goal. We might won- 
der about the child who appears 
to lack such a desire. 

To say that the desire is valid 
and worthy is not to say that the 
way a child behaves to achieve his 
acceptance will necessarily be ac- 
ceptable to us as teachers, or that 
his behavior will be acceptable to, 
or approved by, the group. How- 
ever, his behavior can be meaning- 
ful and useful if we try to see it 
as the child himself interprets it. 
This does not imply that we, as 


teachers, must condone wrong be- 
havior; it does suggest that our 
understanding of the child’s con- 
cern should influence our handling 
of the conduct and the child. 


Beinc accepted by one’s peers 
and being valued as a participating 
member in activities with other 
children are achievements that re- 
sult from the individual’s own ef- 
forts. They are not given to him 
because of adult pressure on the 
group or thru the influence of 
others. 

To win acceptance from others 
thru his own contributions in- 
creases the individual’s feeling that 
he is a person who can do things, 
a person who can influence his en- 
vironment, a person who has some 
adequacy. The realization that one 
has achieved something of impor- 
tance thru one’s own abilities and 
skills adds to self-esteem and 
strengthens the sense of personal 
worth, a feeling that carries one 





forward into new experiences with 
more confidence and less tension. 

To deny a child the opportunity 
to win a place for himself with his 
peers would be to do him an injus- 
tice and to deny him the chance to 
gain an enhanced feeling of ade- 
quacy and self-esteem. Altho teach- 
ers cannot win a place for the child 
in the group, they can and should 
help provide situations in which 
the child’s abilities can be impor- 
tant to the group. 


Beinc a group member and earn- 
ing the right to acceptance neces- 
sitate some conformity to the ex- 
pectations and rules of that group. 
Individuals vary in the degree of 
their conformity to the group. 
They also vary in the degree to 
which they are able to resist the 
coercion of the group. 

There are some who do not 
know what the group is doing or 
what the group expects of its mem- 
bers. They are oblivious of any 
problem of conformity because 
they have never been a part of the 
group and know nothing about its 
activities. Whatever learnings the 
members of the group have 
achieved by being members, even 
learning when and how to conform, 
some children have missed because 
they have been outside the group. 
These are the Jims. 

There are others whose accept- 
ance by the group seems to be so 
tenuous, so fleeting, and so un- 
stable that they are willing to con- 
form whatever the cost. Apparently 
they are so uncertain of belonging 
that they are unable to resist the 
coercion of the group for fear of 
losing the insecure place they have 
within it. These are the Sams. 

There are still others, however, 
who are so sure of their acceptance 
by the group that they seem able 
to resist with ease the group pres- 
sure if the situation suggests such 
resistance for them. These are the 
individualists, the creative ones, 
whose consistent experience in be- 
longing makes them so confident of 
their place in the group that they 
do not fear the loss of acceptance 
by resisting group pressures. These 
are the Bobs, and it is to the Bobs 
that the process of belonging 
brings the richest rewards. 
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As THe school year was coming 
to an end, Miss Small felt that her 
study and observation had given 
her a better understanding of Jim 
and Sam and Bob, and of all her 
other pupils as well. Understand- 
ing that all children are concerned 
about belonging, she could now 
work with them in achieving ac- 
ceptance instead of working coun- 
ter to this basic urge, as she had 
often done unintentionally in the 
past. 

While the children were review- 
ing their own work, Miss Small re- 
viewed these things that she had 
learned about the importance of 
acceptance: 

Being accepted and valued by a 
group of one’s peers satisfies an in- 
ner urge or desire. 

Experience in participating with 
one’s peers makes it possible for 
one to meet daily tasks and prob- 
lems with greater assurance. 

One’s feeling of being able to do 
things (one’s feeling of adequacy) 
is enhanced by being accepted and 
valued by others. 

The most effective way to learn 
about conformity and nonconform- 
ity is by being a group member. 

Against this background, Miss 
Small could see the behavior of 
the three boys with greater clarity: 
Jim’s aimlessness and withdrawal 
from the group; the tentative, un- 
sure and ingratiating behavior of 
Sam; the easy, assured, and inde- 
pendent behavior of Bob. Even the 
way in which each conformed or 
did not conform to the group was 
easier to understand. 

Then Miss Small reached an- 
other tentative conclusion — one 
which she believed to be almost, if 
not equally, as important as the 
others. She was quite sure that the 
general climate or atmosphere in 
which a group operates determines 
the response of the group toward 
conformity. The more restrictive 
and controlled the climate for 
group operation, the more the 
group demands that its members 
conform, and the harsher its meth- 
ods of control become for those 
who do not conform. 

Miss Small decided that provid- 
ing a democratic climate for a 
group encourages democratic op- 
eration within the group. + # 


E DNA FostTer’s smiling eyes rested 
for a split second on each @ 
her 32 students as she glanced 
quickly around the classroom 
These young faces were no longe 
the indistinguishable blur that sh 
remembered from that first day ig 
September. The many experience 
which Edna had shared with he 
pupils both in and out of schodl 
during the past four months hag 
clothed each child clearly in his 
own personality. 

Some of these experiences, both 
humorous and sad, stood out vi¥ 
idly in her memory. There was the 
time, for instance, during an assem 
bly presentation of the Pocahonta 
story, that Jerry’s dashing portrayal 
of Captain John Smith lost most of 
its dash when the elastic waistband 
in his costume broke and falling 
trousers revealed his fancy under 
shorts. 

She remembered how home visits 
had helped her to know Jenny bet 
ter when the girl had needed sup 
port and encouragement at the 
time of her mother’s death. 

She recalled the bond that was 
established when after-school coun 
seling had resulted in Frank’s spurt 
in reading achievement and a new- 
found fascination in the world of 
science. 

The things that had happened 
since September to make each child 
stand out as an individual had also 
drawn teacher and pupils together 
in warm and significant ways. 


Human Relationships 


Somehow this year of teaching 
differed from the two that had 
gone before. Was it merely a chance 
occurrence that this year Edna had 
a greater knowledge of and interest 
in her students and felt closer to 
them, or was this a progressive step 
toward fuller understanding? 

She had always been disturbed 
by the wide individual differences 
among her pupils and at first had 


Dr. Perkins is professor of education, 
College of Education, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 
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seen these differences only as a 
handicap to effective teaching. 
With increased experience, skill, 
and self-confidence, however, she 
was now coming to see that differ- 
ences in abilities and background 
could mean greater opportunities 
for richer, fuller experiences. 

This year, also, Edna had be- 
come increasingly sensitive to the 
human relationships in her class- 
room, and she was intrigued by the 
variety of ways which children use 
to win group acceptance and status. 
She was still frequently perplexed 
to know how to help those who 
were so often left out of things. But 
it became easier to accept the oc- 
casional unfriendly or defiant out- 
bursts from a “left-out” child when 
she recognized them as symptoms 
of his normal struggle to gain pres- 
tige with his peers. 

Like Edna Foster, each year more 
and more teachers come to under- 
stand that each child has a need 
for uniqueness, for acceptance, and 
for wholeness and integrity—and 
that these objectives are also the 
corollaries of good mental health. 

The attainment of an integrated, 
well-oriented personality is a life- 
long process. The teacher will not 
often see it completed, but this fact 





does not lessen the importance of 
the teacher’s role at the outset. 
Gazing thoughtfully at his stu- 
dents, the teacher can only specu- 
late and dimly imagine what each 
will be like in the years to come. 
He can be certain, however, that 


every child’s advance into real 
maturity will be influenced by 
many factors, including physical 
and mental growth, the unique 
meanings of life experiences, and 
the “temperature” of his human 
relationships. 


Accepting One’s Physical Self 


In his quest for wholeness and 
integrity, the individual must first 
accept the realities of his physical 
body—its capacities, defects, and 
appearance. Physically, the human 
being is a complex, dynamic energy 
system. Breathing, digesting, mov- 
ing, perspiring, eliminating, feel- 
ing, and countless other body proc- 
esses enable the organism to restore 
balance, to grow, and to preserve 
its organization and integrity. 

The robust appearance of a 
group of children, their boundless 
enthusiasm and hyperactivity do 
not necessarily mean that they are 
enjoying sparkling good health. 
The alarmingly high rejection rate 


by Selective Service is convincing 
evidence that nearly everyone has 
one or more disabilities, many of 
which go unnoticed. 

The child or the adolescent takes 
an important step when he ac- 
cepts his physical self with its par- 
ticular attributes and limitations 
as a part of his total self-picture. 
In most of his behavior, the indi- 
vidual reveals some degree of 
awareness and acceptance of his 
physical self—and of course there 
are wide degrees of variation in 
such acceptance. Even youngsters 
with a similar handicap will see 
themselves quite differently. 

Before contracting polio, Paul 
had been only mildly interested in 
baseball; but after the illness, so 
intense was his desire to be like 


Under a wise teacher, the 
child achieves a new sense 
of wholeness and purpose. 













other boys that he practiced longer 
and harder than anyone else and 
made the team. Howard, on the 
other hand, used his polio handi- 
cap as a means of avoiding sports 
and thus having more time to spend 
with his first loves, science and 
building model airplanes. An 
understanding of each boy was 
achieved thru relating the contrast- 
ing behaviors and activities to each 
one’s concept of self. 

Experiences which distort one’s 
picture of his physical self not only 
create an adjustment problem, but 
they also block the achieving of 
wholeness and integrity. Barbara 
was the tallest student in junior 
high school. She would duck her 
head and walk stoop-shouldered to 
appear as inconspicuous as possi- 
ble. She was so concerned about 
her height that she confided to 
friends that she feared her only 
future was as a side-show freak in 
a circus. Feelings of worth and in- 
tegrity evolved quickly when Bob, 
the six-foot-four basketball captain, 
began dating her soon after she 
reached senior high school. 


Cultural Bases for Wholeness 


From the accumulated experi- 
ences of countless generations, soci- 
ety evolves certain patterns for be- 
havior and certain solutions that 
become the accepted way to meet 
certain problems of living. These 
cultural patterns have their effect 
upon the development of each suc- 
ceeding generation. 

As children grow up, they become 
socialized by learning to satisfy 
their personal needs in culturally 
approved ways. In this process, the 
ego emerges to mediate between 
the physical drives and cultural 
pressures which are present in 
every human experience. When 
these conflicting forces are success- 
fully mediated, the child feels an 
increased sense of his wholeness, 
and of unity with his environment. 

However, culture is also dy- 
namic. When it fails to provide for 
the satisfaction of human needs, 
new behavior patterns become ac- 
cepted and thus bring about cul- 
tural change. With change, some 
conflict is inevitable, for culture 
must always be responsive to hu- 
man needs. 


Difficulties arise when the home, 
school, or community does not pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for 
satisfying needs in socially approved 
ways. The denial to children of 
love, understanding, independence, 
or success may lead to maladjust- 
ment and, in extreme cases, to de- 
linguent behavior and _ rebellion 
against society. 

Again, if the individual con- 
forms too rigidly or too slavishly 
to cultural demands, he also suf- 
fers a loss of wholeness and integ- 
rity of self. Blind, unquestioning 
adherence to societal demands not 
only stunts human growth and de- 
velopment, but may even limit 
one’s acceptance by the group. 

Elsie was taught by meticulous 
parents to be proper and exact in 
everything that she did. She would 
not even correct the teacher or the 
class when they accepted as true an 
incorrect statement about the circus 
even tho she knew the actual facts 
from having made an independent 
investigation. 

To her classmates, Elsie didn’t 
seem real. She was robot-like in 
her responses, and they soon tired 
of playing with her. Elsie seemed to 
have been swallowed up by the 
cultural stream, her uniqueness 
and spontaneity lost. 


Education’s Crucial Role 


The school is probably the insti- 
tution best fitted to provide the 
unifying experiences which are 
necessary for developing wholeness 
and integrity in children. The 
wholeness of the child is reflected 
in his learning and behavior, in 
the meanings which have emerged 
from past experiences, his percep- 
tions of the present situation, his 
hopes and dreams of the future. 

Larry had a high IQ, but his 
school work was usually incomplete 
and poorly done. He was listless, 
took no part in classroom activities, 
but frequently drew pictures of 
machines and displayed simple 
gadgets which he had invented. His 
teacher was interested in Larry, and 
upon investigating, she found that 
his father was a successful lawyer 
who expected perfection of Larry 
and frequently compared him un- 
favorably with his brilliant older 
brother. 


Encouraged by his teacher and 
given opportunities to develop his 
interests in mechanics and science, 
Larry gradually improved his work 
in all subjects as his full potential 
ities began to be realized. The 
crowning achievement occurred 
when his science exhibit won in @ 
city-wide contest. 

This event brought him new 
spect from teachers and classmates; 
but especially from his family 
none of whom had any mechanic 
aptitudes or scientific interes 
Larry achieved a new sense ¢ 
wholeness and purpose as he e 
tered enthusiastically into class a 
tivities and set his sights on 
career in engineering. 

Larry’s case also shows that t 
child achieves wholeness whe 
learning has personal meaning a 
is related to his interests, motiv 
tions, goals, and values. 

The ability to remember many 
obscure facts may make one a cele 
rity and the envy of millions a 
a nation-wide quiz show, but thi 
achievement in itself does not iden 
tify the whole man. Knowledg 
skills, and attitudes are important 
not for their own sake, but for t 
unifying effect they have for t 
learning and development of every 
individual. As Earl Kelley remind 
us, “If we want to produce wholé 
men, we will have to abandon o 
efforts to train or educate them i 
parts.” 


Achievement of Wholeness 


Finally, in view of the cruci 
importance of the teacher-pupil ré 
lationship in any learning expert 
ence, it is evident that we need 
whole teachers in order to produc 
wholeness in children. Overcrowé 
ed classrooms, inadequate pay, pod 
staff relationships, extra responsi 
bilities, and the failure of parent 
and the public to support and sho 
appreciation of a teacher's efforts 
all this reduces a teacher’s effective 
ness and is inimical to good men 
health in both teacher and students, 

The ultimate goal of educatio 
is identical with that of living: th 
achievement of wholeness, of i 
tegrity, of a unified selfhood. Te 
experience this and to help other§ 
experience it is the most satisfyin 
and creative aspect of living. + 
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HAZEL B. ANTHONY 


H’s well I remember the first 
day I taught homemaking for 
boys in a small community high 
school! One of the businessmen 
stopped me on the street and said, 
“I imagine there will be many black 
eyes in town tonight. These boys 
taking homemaking will be labeled 
sissies, and they will have to fight 
to prove they aren’t.” Not a very 
pleasant thought for a teacher new 
in the community. 

But, much to my relief, no fist- 
icuffs were exchanged that night, 
and, as the days passed, the class 
proved to be satisfying to both the 
boys and me. 


Tue name of the homemaking 
course may vary. It may be called 
“Home and Family Living,” “Liv- 
ing for Young Adults,” or simply 


“Homemaking.” The first two 
names usually indicate that both 
boys and girls are enrolled. 
Perhaps because our mode of 
living is changing, homemaking 
classes that include boys are increas- 
ing in number. More and more 
women are working outside the 


Miss Anthony is assistant professor of 
home-economics education at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 


home to supplement the family in- 
come, or they are engaging in other 
outside activities. Men, therefore, 
need to share more responsibilities 
in the operation of the home and 
the rearing of children. 

For years we have been educating 
the girls in our homemaking classes 
to the satisfactions and values of 
cooperative, democtfatic family liv- 
ing. At last we have awakened to 
the fact that boys are also a part of 
that future family, and that both 
parties need to have the same basic 
understandings of family life if they 
are to establish successful homes. 


Homemakinc classes with boys 
have become the accepted pattern 
in more and more of our junior and 
senior high schools today. In a 
homemaking department, the en- 
vironment is conducive to practical 
and meaningful activities for boys. 
The kind of activities will depend 
in part upon the personnel of the 
class, the background of the pupils, 
the community mores, and the cre- 
ativeness of the teacher. 

These activities will differ some- 
what, depending on whether the 
class is for both boys and girls or 
merely for boys. In the latter, the 
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teacher needs to help the boys un- 
derstand the attitudes and views of 
girls and women. Since this is no 
small task, many teachers prefer to 
teach boys and girls together and 
let the role of each sex be presented 
thru free discussion. 

An activity usually a part of 
every homemaking class is the prep- 
aration of food. This is no excep- 
tion in a class with boys. They also 
learn consumer buying, budgeting, 
table manners, and the art of enter- 
taining. In the homemaking depart- 
ment they have the chance to prac- 
tice social courtesies and culinary 
skills which they would hesitate to 
try for the first time in a situation 
where failure might cause them em- 
barrassment. 

Senior boys are particularly con- 
cerned about appropriate dress, and 
this area is nearly always included 
in their plan of study. One year, 
prior to the junior-senior prom, we 
were studying grooming, clothing 
selection, and _ social conduct. 
George, a large, shy student, con- 
ferred with me about the style and 
color of a new suit for the occasion. 
When the night of the prom ar- 
rived, George made a special effort 
to see that I met his date. He in- 
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troduced us properly, and then in 
an aside asked me how I liked his 
new suit. I was pleased to see that 
he had made a wise choice by using 
the methods of selection he had 
learned in class. 

Generally, the interest of boys is 
keen, once they feel secure in the 
class and share in planning its 
activities. In a family-living class, 
for example, one boy who had been 
invited to usher at a wedding asked 
for instruction in his duties so he 
wouldn’t embarrass his friend, the 
groom. Few of the students, it de- 
veloped, had ever been to a wed- 
ding, so the class decided to explore 
this area of social custom. A wed- 
ding ceremony was studied, and a 
reception was planned and carried 
thru from receiving line to refresh- 
ments. 

Two boys became so interested in 
differences in wedding rituals that 
they interviewed clergymen of dif- 
ferent faiths; two other boys con- 
ferred with the bridal consultant 
for a large department store. 


On tHe junior-high level, the 
homemaking is geared to the in- 
terests of that age group. It has 
been satisfactory to have the boys 
and girls together in class at this 
age level also, particularly in the 
seventh grade. While good nutri- 
tion, body care, and personal de- 
velopment are important areas of 
study for adolescents, they also re- 
quire help in developing acceptable 
attitudes and actions. Short-term 
active class projects, I have found, 
are the kind best suited to the phys- 
ical and emotional needs of junior- 
high pupils. 

Personal and family finances, par- 
ticularly valuable for a combined 
class, come in for much considera- 
tion at both the junior- and senior- 
high levels. An understanding of 
family expenses and development 
of wholesome attitudes toward the 
handling of money can be estab- 
lished by the group. 

After the class had studied the 
costs of housing, food, clothing 
(particularly women’s) , insurance, 
and maintenance, one boy declared 
dismally that he would never be 
able to afford marriage. Continued 
study, however, restored his hopes 
by helping him see that thru careful 
budgeting of his earnings he would 
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probably be able to support a wife 
and family. 


Boys’ reactions to homemaking 
courses have been favorable in most 
cases. Girls seem to be as receptive 
to the idea of a combined home- 
making class as are the boys. They 
appreciate the opportunity to dis- 
cuss and study with the boys phases 
of everyday life. 

Most teachers agree that boys in 
a homemaking class offer a real 
challenge. The work must be mean- 
ingful, or the boys will lose interest 
and become restless. They also have 
a tendency to make light of home- 
making until they overcome shyness 
or hesitancy. As in any new subject, 
the teacher’s own sense of humor is 
often a real asset in helping boys 
adjust good-humoredly to serious 
study. 

Probably a teacher feels the great- 
est satisfaction when a mother ex- 
presses a favorable opinion of her 
son’s participation in a homemak- 
ing class. For example, one mother 
commented that her son was begin- 
ning to show appreciation for the 
work she did in the home and to 
help with some chores which pre- 
viously he had expected her to do 
alone, such as washing dishes and 
shopping for groceries. She was 
especially pleased with the happy 
relationship developing between 
them while they worked together. 

No homemaking teacher can use 
only the evaluative techniques em- 
ployed in the classroom to measure 
the effects of her teaching or the 
impact of her influence upon the 
lives of her students. The ways in 
which young people adjust to social 
and community life are the true 
measure of learning. 

Sometimes, however, results and 
rewards crop up unexpectedly in 
the classroom. One class had just 
finished a discussion of values they 
considered important for a family 
to achieve when a boy spoke up, 
“Miss Jones, if you were 18, I'd 
marry you. You really know what it 
takes to make a family happy.” 

Any homemaking teacher who 
wants to combine surprises and fun 
with her work should take boys 
into her department. No other 
single class can offer such variety 
of activity and deep personal satis- 


faction. + # 


Tape Exchange 


WHen a seventh-grader asked me 
if Europeans spoke English with ap 
accent, I started to answer. Theng 
new idea struck me. 

“Let’s find out,” I said, “by ex 
changing tape recordings with 4 
school in another country.” 

My students wanted to start re 
cording immediately, but we had to 
find a school willing to exchange 
tapes with us. This was no problem 
because for some time I have beeq 
associated with CISV—the Chil 
dren’s International Summer Vil 
lage, a project to promote interna 
tional understanding among chil 
dren of different countries. (Their 
American headquarters is 634 Dixie 
Terminal Building, Cincinnati 2) 

The first school that indicated a 
desire to exchange tapes with us was 
in Stockholm. The Swedish stu 
dents wanted us to send the first 
tape. 

This was all my eager students 
needed to hear. They decided that, 
for the recording, two students in 
each class would interview their 
classmates. Some of the topics dis 
cussed were hobbies, school sub 
jects, sports, and extracurricular 
activities. 

I prepared an introduction, and 
we practiced the interviews until 
they were smooth enough to be re 
corded. Next we sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and our school 
song. We added several selections 
of recorded American popular mu 
sic and then mailed the tape. 

Several weeks later we received 
a return tape from Sweden. It in 
cluded a segment of a Swedish 
English class, student interviews, 
a description of a Swedish Christ 
mas, and recordings of current 
Swedish music. My children were 
surprised .to find that these Swedes 
spoke English almost without ac 
cent. 

Our venture was such a succes 
that we are now planning to ex 
change tapes with other countries. 
This idea, I believe, would be 
specially adaptable to foreign-lan 
guage classes. 

—WILLIAM HOMER EDINGTON, Eng- 
lish teacher and assistant higlh- 
school principal, Plain Township 
schools, New Albany, Ohio. 
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Some reflections on 


MERIT RATING IN INDUSTRY 


ERNEST DALE and ALICE SMITH 


ROWING corporations, faced with 
o an unprecedented demand for 
managers, are finding it difficult not 
only to judge executive potential 
but to evaluate the performance of 
those already in executive jobs. 

A few decades ago, most concerns 
were small enough for the company 
president to know all his executives 
personally and watch the way they 
operated. He could pin down re- 
sponsibility for failures or success 
pretty accurately. He knew what 
each man was supposed to be do- 
ing, and had a fair idea of how well 
each man was doing it. 

In the big companies of the 
1950s, there are simply too many 
executives for it to be possible to 
keep a close watch on all, or even 
most of them. Figures won’t tell 
the story either, for general pros- 
perity can mask a good many in- 
dividual failures. The personnel 
manager of one multi-plant con- 
cern says some of his company’s 
divisions have things so good that 
“my 13-year-old son could manage 
one of them and make a profit.” 

In addition, innumerable oppor- 
tunities exist for sweeping mistakes 
and inadequacies under the rug, for 
making a good current showing at 
the expense of later profits. To cite 
just one possibility: A production 
manager can achieve high output 
at low cost by neglecting to main- 
tain his machinery. 

One steel company got nicked for 
several million dollars in replace- 
ment costs that way. The guilty 
manager was careful to keep the 
equipment well painted in case his 
boss dropped in for a cursory look 
around, and he managed to get a 
new job before the day of reckon- 


Dr. Dale is associate professor at the 
Graduate School of Business and Public 
Administration at Cornell and an asso- 
ciate fellow of Jonathan Edwards Col- 
lege, Yale. Miss Smith is a free-lance 
writer and editor. 
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ing came. His successor investigated 
the equipment carefully and found 
that it was too late for repairs. New 
equipment had to be purchased to 
keep the plant from going out of 
production entirely. 

For these reasons (and possibly 
because personnel men have been 


nounced that each boss would rate 
his subordinate managers every 
year or six months. 

Companies that place their main 
emphasis on personality traits are 
still in the majority; their number 
may even be growing. But a good 
many dissenting voices are begin- 


Teachers and school administrators are constantly hearing that 
merit rating works in industry; ergo it should be equally feasible 


for education. 


But does it work in industry? This article reveals that efforts 


to rate business executives hit many a snag. . 


- are not nearly so 


successful as we have been led to believe. 

If industry has difficulty evaluating for promotion, how much 
more complicated then is the task of rating, and paying according 
to the rating, classroom teachers whose positions are given equal 


status and responsibility. 


pushing the idea) industry has 
been extending merit-rating sys- 
tems from rank-and-file employees 
and first-line supervisors to execu- 
tives, even to those pretty close to 
the top—tho it seldom calls the ex- 
ecutive plans “merit rating,” pre- 
ferring the terms “appraisal” and 
“evaluation.” 


Companies are beginning to 
learn, however, that developing a 
sound appraisal system is more dif- 
ficult than it might seem at first 
glance. When they first introduced 
the systems, many were confident 
that they knew what the “ideal” 
executive would be like. He would 
be intelligent; possess charm and 
tact, drive, energy, and initiative; 
make a good appearance; have “‘vi- 
sion,” a cooperative spirit, a sense 
of humor, good judgment, ability 
to delegate, ambition, loyalty to the 
company, and so en. 

Rating blanks were prepared and 
passed out. Company presidents an- 


THE EDITORS 


ning to be widely heard in industry. 

In general, the criticisms take 
three main lines: 

First, it is difficult for anyone to 
say whether a man does or does not 
possess a given trait. He may be 
self-confident in some situations, 
shy in others. The degree of coop- 
eration a man exhibits is likely to 
be at least as much a product of his 
boss’s attitude and the circumstanc- 
es within the company as it is an 
inherent trait of the man himself. 
The amount of “judgment” a man 
is credited with depends, to some 
extent, on how often his judgment 
has coincided with that of his boss. 

Second, no two raters define a 
trait in exactly the same way. For 
example, Chris Argyris of the De- 
partment of Industrial Administra- 
tion, Yale University, once asked a 
group of top-level executives what 
they meant by “loyalty.” Some 
thought a company man was truly 
loyal only if he lived, ate, and slept 
the job, with no thought or time 
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for anything else. Others vehement- 
ly disagreed. The man who kept 
his nose too close to the grindstone 
was not likely to be well-rounded 
enough for general management, 
they said. 

Third, and most important, it 
has never been established that 
there is any group of traits crucial 
to executive success. Some of the 
outstanding business executives of 
all time have been conspicuously 
lacking in tact and cooperation, 
for example. Some have possessed 
no more than average intelligence. 
Far from having any marked abil- 
ity and willingness to delegate re- 
sponsibility.and authority, quite a 
few have been obsessed with the 
idea of doing everything them- 
selves, and may, perhaps, have suc- 
ceeded in building their companies 
because of, not in spite of, their 
extraordinary capacity for atten- 
tion to detail. 

General Henry Du Pont, the man 
who got the Du Pont Company off 
on the road to expansion in the 
nineteenth century, was in_ this 
category. He wouldn't even hire a 
stenographer. Instead, he answered 
all the mail himself, in longhand. 
In making the rounds of his plants 
and property, he occasionally pro- 
duced a trowel and dug weeds. 


In piscussinc evaluation tech- 
niques, one member of a manage- 
ment seminar once remarked: “We 
do not know what we are looking 
for. Therefore, we have difficulty 
in judging men. I do not think that 
we have yet found effective devices 
for good rating systems for the 
simple reason that the criteria re- 
main obscure.” 

Some attempts to determine what 
companies should be looking for 
have been made by companies 
themselves and by university re- 
searchers concerned with business 
administration. But these experi- 
ments have been somewhat less 
than scientific, at least in the sense 
that an experiment in physics or 
chemistry is scientific, and, in the 
nature of things, they cannot well 
be otherwise until psychology is 
further developed. 

The most common procedure is 
to take a group of highly successful 
executives and compare them with 
some other group—unsuccessful ex- 


ecutives, for example, or rank-and- 
file employees. Then the traits that 
the successful executives possess to 
a much more marked degree than 
the other groups are judged to be 
those that companies should be 
looking for in managers and poten- 
tial managers. 

But the “successful executives” 
may be successful only as of a mo- 
ment of time—successful, perhaps, 
merely because circumstances or 
their superiors have not yet caught 
up with them—like the manager 
of the steel mill who neglected the 
plant machinery. Moreover, even if 
a man’s success is permanent, it is 
likely to be due mainly to the fact 
that his superiors consider him a 
capable man, which is not com- 
pletely objective evidence. 

Furthermore, once a list of “de- 
sirable” executive traits has been 
set up, there still remains the mat- 
ter of deciding which members of 
an organization possess these traits 
and which do not. There are only 
two ways in which this can be done: 
The researchers can use subjective 
judgment (their own or that of the 
employees’ superiors) or they can 
use personality tests. 

But personality tests are a con- 
troversial subject too. A good many 
of them, as William H. Whyte, Jr., 
points out in The Organization 
Man, can easily be beaten by any- 
one who has grasped a few simple 
facts about the way most test- 
makers look at things. Others, such 
as the Thematic Apperception Test 
—in which the testee is shown a 
series of rather ambiguous pictures 
and asked to tell a story about each 
one—are harder to beat, but scores 
depend a good deal on the skill 
and attitude of the man who inter- 
prets the results. 

Moreover, in some companies, 
personality tests are used as part 
of the original appraisal of desir- 
able traits, which means that, to 
some extent, successful executives 
are, by definition, people who do 
well on personality tests. 

There is, it is true, a body of 
opinion in management circles that 
would judge a manager by the re- 
sults he achieves rather than by his 
personality—despite all the difficul- 
ties attending any attempt to de- 
cide which of his results are due 
to luck and which to his own ef- 


forts, and whether or not the resulf 
are temporary. 

But few companies have abar 
doned the trait ratings altogether, 
tho some have given facts and fig 
ures more weight. 


Tue current activity in the fiek 
of executive appraisal has certaig 
faddish overtones. Some companies 
are doing it merely because they 
want to keep up with the Joneses, 
be known as firms with “modern” 
personnel practices. The company 
president reads an article on the 
subject or hears a talk on it and 
gives orders that a system be in- 
stalled pronto. 

In other instances, the installa- 
tion of an appraisal plan may be 
evidence of empire-building on the 
part of the personnel department. 
The personnel manager may feel 
that the more systems he can install, 
and the greater influence he can 
have on executive selection and 
development, the more important 
will be his position in the company, 

But in most cases, the executive- 
appraisal systems represent an at- 
tempt to cope with a very real 
problem that industry has never 
faced before to quite the same ex- 
tent and to use the resources of 
modern psychology in the effort. 
It must be expected that some mis 
takes and injustices—some foolish- 
ness even—will occur before prac 
tice makes perfect. 

After all, large-scale government 
has found that a Civil Service, with 
advancement based on examina 
tions and ratings, works a good 
deal better than former systems 
under which activity for activity’s 
sake was often the only criterion. 


Prrnaps the whole subject of ex- 
ecutive evaluation needs to be ap 
proached from a new viewpoint. 
Research on the question might 
ask, not what qualifications “the 
successful executive” possesses, but 
what qualifications the successful 
executive in the particular industry 
needs. For in looking at the busi- 
ness leaders of the past, it is evi 
dent that success in different fields 
has come to men of different types, 
and if a man possesses the one qual 
ification needful, it may matter 
little what other traits he does of 
does not possess. + # 
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HE title of this article could be 
T The Secondary Education of a 
College Professor,” for it describes 
how much I learned by teaching a 
high-school course in economics. 

The course was part of a broad 
experiment in economic education 
which I have been conducting at 
Ohio State University. It is impor- 
tant to give some background on 
my experimental efforts so that oth- 
ers may appreciate the opportu- 
nities and challenges which make 
growth possible. 

With a life-long, central interest 
in teaching, I had struggled for 
years to humanize and animate 
economics for college students who 
were lethargically enduring a pre- 
requisite. 

Then in 1954 my own “post- 
graduate” education began. I was 
invited to the annual conferences 
of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. At the same time, I was 
making a study of economics and 
school administration (sponsored 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation) 
for the Ohio State University Co- 
operative Program in Educational 
Administration. 

This study and my association 
with the Joint Council greatly 
sharpened my insights into the 
tasks of economic education. 

At the first conference, it was 
clear that educators and economists 
found it difficult to talk to one an- 
other! The conflict was this: The 
economists argued that a course 
must show the relatedness of eco- 
nomic concepts, or it would not be 
economics. The educators said that 


Dr. Lovenstein is associate professor 
of economics, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. The experiment described 
here was conducted under the auspices 
of the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
tation. Recently he has worked with the 
Council for Advancement of Sec 
Education (of NEA’s National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals) in preparing materials for use in 
economic education. 
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and conducts an experiment 


in economic education. 


MENO LOVENSTEIN 
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if the teacher does not understand 
how people learn and does not ap- 
preciate other values involved in 
education, he is not educating. 
Content and method, those mis- 
chievous imps of confusion, were 
merrily at play. 


Actinc on the theory that a mar- 
riage will work if one partner goes 
more than half way, I tried, there- 
fore, to become an educator by 
steeping myself in books on educa- 
tional philosophy, psychology, and 
curriculum development.  _ 

I had read Dewey and White- 
head as a part of general culture 
and had lived and taught by many 
of their thoughts. Now I realized 
that I had been using their ideas 
as hors d’oeuvres, not as a part of 
the main course upon which I had 
been nurturing my students. I de- 
cided to reread some of their 
books. 

I found in Dewey’s Experience 
and Education helpful analysis of 
the nature of experience and the 
problem of selection and organiza- 
tion of subject matter. Whitehead, 
in Aims of Education, provided me 
with his conception of “rhythmic 
education,” the progressive rela- 
tions of the stages of romance, of 
precision, and of generalization. I 
saw that it would be possible to in- 
corporate such a progression into a 
single course in economics. 

A renewed examination of Ge- 
stalt psychology also yielded many 


suggestions for arranging economic 
content in a more learnable order. 

The content of the course in the 
principles of economics has long 
troubled most economists; it has 
dismayed me. First of all, there are 
unresolved conflicts in analysis; 
e.g., the difficulty of relating macro- 
and micro-economics (take my 
word for it!) . 

Moreover, organization of the 
course around the four economic 
processes of production, distribu- 
tion, consumption, and exchange 
is an ordering of economic relation- 
ships which does not help students 
to see the relationships of big eco- 
nomic ideas or to recognize them 
at work. It all needed to be re- 
thought—so I thought. 

I was now ready to set up an 
economics course at the college 
level. My course was to have three 
major educational goals: to stress 
the relation of big ideas (Gestalt) ; 
to present economic concepts, with 
an emphasis on the order of learn- 
ing; and to emphasize the chain 
of economic reasoning in order 
that the notions could be demon- 
strated, learned, and remembered. 

The course was divided into 
three families of ideas: scarcity 
(and its implications) ; the flow of 
goods, services, and money; systems 
(economic coordination) . In brief 
—big ideas ina certain order, pro- 
gressively unfolded. 

I now had a working model of 
a college course in economics, 





which, if successful, would provide 
effective orientation in economic 
analysis. I hoped it would help ad- 
vance the economic education of 
students preparing to teach social 
studies. If it could be discovered 
that high-school students could 
follow a high level of analysis, 
those future social-studies teachers 
could no longer exclaim, “Why 
learn college economics; it can’t 
be taught in high school!” 

I knew that, in high school, eco- 
nomics is seldom offered as a sepa- 
rate course but is part of a social- 
studies sequence. However, I be- 
lieved that a “college” course in 
economic principles could be 
taught successfully at the high- 
school level if some details and 
complications were omitted. 


To prove my point, I decided to 
try teaching such a course myself. 
Worthington, Ohio, school officials 
were cooperative and substituted 
my experimental economics course 
for an economic geography class. 

The regularly assigned teacher 
was a competent young lady in her 
first teaching post. She had taken 
economics but claimed she remem- 


bered nothing. So while I led the 
discussion, she took notes along 


with her students. (After Christ- 


mas, when I returned to my. regular 
teaching position, she took over 
the course for the last three weeks 
—leading the class in review and 
helping them write their summa- 
ries. She proved that a_ social- 
studies teacher can acquire, with a 
single principles course, enough ori- 
entation in economic analysis to be 
able to teach it.) 
The course was, in order and con- 
tent, essentially the same as the 
college course. Some refinement in 
analysis was omitted, and more 
time was spent on the big ideas. 
I am convinced that for the better 
students the gap between high- 
school and college levels can be 
greatly narrowed. For the average- 
to-poor students, at either level, 
the most one can hope for is an 
appreciation of gross relationships, 
in itself a worthwhile goal. 
High-school teaching was new to 
me. I frankly told my students 
about the experiment and why I 
needed their help. As we chatted, 
I drew from their experiences the 
economic ideas of scarcity, flows, 
and systems. We made no use of 
texts or materials because I wanted 
this experiment to show what could 
be drawn from their own resources. 
Emphasis was always on a big 
idea; e.g., scarcity. We defined it 
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Native habitat is a rut. Hasn’t 
varied its flight pattern in years. 
Classes generate excitement of a 
dish of warm Jello. Most impor- 
tant classroom furniture is a 


clock which it watches closely. 
Would be just as happy selling 
hardware.—From School Birds, 18- 
frame color filmstrip and script. 
Order from NSPRA, NEA. $5. 


and saw the link which tied it @ 
the next idea. Thus, students begaq 
to see the chain of reasoning which 
constitutes economic analysis. 

Each day, during the study pe 
riod, they wrote up in their owg 
words what we had discussed, and 
they gathered their accounts into 
“The Big Idea Book.” In this way, 
they could follow the unfolding of 
the plot. Later, when the big ideas 
had all been presented and they 
could appreciate the continuity, 
they rewrote their summaries. 

Their interest and enthusiasm 
surprised and pleased me. But 
most significant, they knew what 
was going on, and their interest 
grew. They found that ideas are 
fun and that reasoning is exciting, 

Judged by itself, my approach- 
the reordering of content with re 
spect for educational values—was 
successful. High-school boys and 
girls proved that they could under. 
stand the big ideas and relation- 
ships in economics. 


Bur there is more to it—a rela 
tionship between my method and 
their needs. It has always seemed 
to me that adolescence is a most 
uncomplimentary word for what 
is really a high period of philosoph 
ical debate. The disorder in_ the 
thinking of young people, their 
tensions and emotions, are but 
loud voices in the forums of the 
spirit. Beneath the noise—and often 
the silence—there is a struggle to 
comprehend and reconcile values, 

What students want and need is 
to be shown that it is possible t 
see order and meaning in what 
people think and do. Often, as the 
economic analysis unfolded, and 
some familiar economic experienc 
suddenly made more sense, they 
would say, “Oh, now I see!” 

But our progress in economit 
education reaches far beyond the 
classroom. It is not wrong to sa¥ 
that now in all the world the mood 
is adolescence. The tensions cry fot 
meaning, the turbulence for under 
standing. We need what we know, 
for itself and for reassurance. 
When these boys and girls can uh 
derstand the major ideas of a dis 
cipline, they strengthen our pre 
fessional hopes and sustain oul 
faith in the partnership between 
education and democracy. + # 
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RICHARD 


MALL wonder that the week- 
S long performance of “Christ- 
mas Variations” is always the year’s 
smash theatrical hit. The skill of 
the cast, the free adaptation of the 
magnificent subject matter, the in- 
genuity of the stage designing, and 
the willingness to experiment with 
a hundred unorthodox techniques 
—all these combine to reflect noth- 
ing but credit on the whole affair. 

That at least one player forgets 
his lines in each performance, that 
at least two miss their cues, that 
one piece of scenery regularly 
comes unstuck, that half of the 
audience can see only half of the 
show serve—uniquely—to enhance 
the program, not to hurt it. 

It will be as wonderful this year 
as it was last year or 25 years ago. 

Statistics measure its success. The 
combined audience will be rough- 
ly 50 million; the number of play- 
ers | million; the number of thea- 
ters 133,000, or one each for almost 
every elementary school in Amer- 
ica. The average age of the cast 
will be nine years. 

With an imagination and lack 
of inhibition that Broadway could 
profit from, the players will create 
an auditorium from the school’s 
main hall. It may be a cathedral, a 
stable, Santa’s workshop, a créche, 
or the starlit hill where shepherds 
watched over a little town. Often 
it will be all of them, in turn, with 
a minimum of scene-shifting. 

The foyer’s paint-chipped walls 
will be covered with scenes from 
Biblical stories, with depictions of 


Mr. Coe is drama critic for the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, Wash- 
ington, D.C. This article is adapted 
from one of his regular “One on the 
Aisle” columns. 
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old songs such as “Twelve Days of 
Christmas,” and with modern 
touches, such as a portrait of “Ru- 
dolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer.” 


° xkwkk tk 


T ne curtain is raised as the audi- 
ence enters. Cannily created from 
stiff brown wrapping paper, thumb- 
tacks, borrowed candlesticks, and 
sparkling green benches (to serve 
as choir stalls), the improvised 
sanctuary glows with blue, red, and 
purple light streaming thru win- 
dows adeptly painted for the occa- 
sion. 

Bowing to tradition, the script 
employs “Chorus” to a marked 
degree, with principal readers and 
pantomime setting forth the age- 
less story that pride and riches do 
not constitute virtue. Much of the 
singing is a capella, pitch being 
supplied from a recording machine 
in the wings, wisely turned off 
when choir and soloists take up 
their assignments at -a distinctly 
faster tempo. 

Several members of the cast’s 50- 
odd are outstanding for their en- 
viable poise. Judy not only reveals 
a voice of gentle sweetness, but her 
performance in such matters as ris- 
ing and sitting and being firmly in 
the right place at the right time 
is most impressive. Paulette does 
charmingly with her “Silent Night” 
solo, defeating an early tendency 
to hide her face in her music. 

Two heavily jeweled participants 
from the audience, Suzy and Ka- 
ren, adroitly represent the futility 
of riches. Candy’s angel, with shin- 
ing silver wings, would enrich any 
TV commercial. 

David, with shoes brilliantly pol- 
ished for the occasion, times his 


Wiesbaden American Elementary School, 


critical action fervently—allowing 
a dramatic 28 seconds to elapse be- 
fore placing his humble, therefore 
vital, gift upon the altar. 
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Witn so much of the action de- 
pendent upon Chorus, one is espe- 
cially impressed with its panto- 
mime, coming in sharply on cue for 
“Ohs,” “Ahs,”” and other expres- 
sions of determined surprise. 

There is an intense but brief dif- 
ference of opinion between one 
chorus member and an offstage 
property man concerning the place- 
ment of a toy dog. 

One back-row chorister manages 
the considerable feat of singing 
“Adeste Fideles” without once clos- 
ing his mouth, 

In the markedly nervous audi- 
ence, which overflows chairs in- 
tended for less generous derriéres, 
are parents, teachers, younger rela- 
tives, and the school traffic cop, 
who is of the opinion that the per- 
formers are far superior to those 
of his day and that the press is 
unfair to the younger generation. 
“They deserve a splendid review,” 
he warns the critic, who finds it ex- 
ceptionally simple to comply. # # 
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EDUCATION FOR HONESTY? 


URING a test in one of my classes 
D in a large metropolitan college 
in 1955, when I saw a student 
copying from a classmate’s paper, I 
warned that giving or receiving aid 
was cheating. 

The warning had no effect on the 
offending student. After class he ad- 
mitted cheating four times during 
the quiz, and | told him I would 
put his case in the dean’s hands. 

The dean asked if I wanted the 
boy expelled. “Isn’t that the usual 
procedure for persistent cheaters?” 
I asked. 

“Regulations permit expulsion,” 
said the dean, “but nobody else in- 
vokes the rule. Such cases come up 
all the time. Why not just fail the 
boy on the test?” 

“He would have failed anyway.” 

“Look,” he said, “you’ve caught 
the boy and embarrassed him. May- 
be he’s learned his lesson. We've 
always had cheats and we always 
will. Why get excited now? Think 
it over!” 

Back in my office, I did think. I 
didn’t want to expel anybody; I 
had become lawmaker, policeman, 
judge, and jury. I was tired. 

But the problem wouldn’t let me 
rest. To gather views of other 


This is the fourth in a series of articles 
on controversial subjects. The Journal 
invites readers to discuss what they feel 
should be the teacher’s responsibility for 
fostering moral and ethical standards in 
high-school and college students. 


Mr. Pendleton, an instructor in English 
at the University of North Carolina, is 
now on leave of absence for advanced 
training with the U.S. Army Reserve. The 
cheating case he describes did not occur 
at UNC. 


faculty members, I talked first to a 
department head, who said that in 
such cases he just talked to the 
students and sent them back to 
finish the test. 

Then he added, “Really, tho, 
most of our students come from the 
lower brackets of society. We can’t 
expect them to have the same ideas 
of honesty and morality that you 
would get in a different type school. 
It isn’t fair for us to expect it of 
them.” 

While we talked, another in- 
structor joined us, and I asked him 
if *t were not part of our job to 
help cultivate ethical and moral 
attitudes. 

“Our job,” he said, “is to give 
students technical education. As I 
see it, if we start trying to teach 
morals and ethics, it will interfere 
with our basic purpose. Why 
should we care how they get the 
material just so long as they get 
it?” 


So rr went from one instructor 
to the next, each advocating indif- 
ference or perhaps a nominal rep- 
rimand. But the most memorable 
comment was made by a woman 
who expressed a sentiment that I 
have also heard on other campuses: 

“Why should we teach students to 
be honest and truthful? As soon as 
they get out into the world, they 
will find that businessmen gen- 
erally are out to get all they can in 
any way they can. If we teach stu- 
dents to be honest and truthful, 
we're giving them a false orienta- 
tion.” 

In essence, the views of my col- 
leagues summed up to this: False- 
hood predominates. In teaching, we 
must ignore it, or at least allow the 
students to deal with it in their 
own way and adjust to it. Honesty 
is unrealistic. 


Tue student involved in my par- 
ticular case was not expelled, but 


JAMES D. PENDLETON 


he was put out of the course. Hé 
came to me crying at the prosped 
of failure and asking forgiveness, 
I told him that the offense was not 
against me but against himsel 

and that the only way he could r 

deem himself was by learning hi 
lesson and showing integrity in hi 
future conduct. 


His mother called. “It’s a terrible’ 


thing to do to a boy,” she said, 
“He’s only 19.” 

But the next semester the boy 
stopped me in the hall one day. 
“You were right,” he said. “The 
lesson hurt, but it taught me a lot.” 


Since this episode occurred, I 
have discussed the cheating prob- 
lem with colleagues in a number of 
well known public and private in- 
stitutions along the East coast, and 
have found the same attitude of 
indifference. 

To me, this attitude is disturb 
ing, and I wonder at what stage 
in our democratic development of 
mass education we began to pro 
duce teachers who throw up their 
hands at the onrushing students 
and say, “We can do nothing to 
improve their standards of com 
duct.” 

When interviewed shortly before 
he died, Thomas Mann said, in ef 
fect, that the world was undergoing 
a moral and ethical retrogression 
that could nullify any progress 
achieved by the technological de 
velopment of recent years. Let us 
hope that in the long run, Thomas 
Mann will prove to have been mis 
taken. 

The experience related here sug: 
gests, however, that the teaching 
profession must take action now t@ 
re-evaluate its own ethical outlook. 
The future of the civilized world 
depends in large part on the effec 
tiveness with which we teach moral 
and spiritual values. In this area, 
there is no substitute for teaching 


by example. + £ 
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JAMES M. SPINNING 


Seon educational _ television 
comes to a community, and 
especially if it doesn’t, the schools 
need teachers with audio-visual 
minds. 

Fortunately, many such teachers 
have always been with us. They 
are the teachers with a gift for the 
graphic, for sound analogy and im- 
agery, for illustrating, particulariz- 
ing, concretizing. They are the 
teachers who can give both solid 
and airy somethings a local habita- 
tion and a name. 

They do not yearn to be prima 
donnas, but they do have some flair 
for the dramatic. They can make 
learning exciting, introduce ele- 
ments of suspense and surprise, 
erect signposts, impart a sense of 
going places. They are the teachers 
who can, like good actors, create 
for every performance the illusion 
of the first time over. They are 
good eggs . . . with just the right 
amount of ham. 

Television is a natural for the 
schools. It has a magnetic, almost 





Mr. Spinning was formerly superintend- 
ent of schools in Rochester, New York, 
and a member of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, NEA-AASA. 
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hypnotic way of focusing attention. 
It tends to shut out everything but 
its own brightness, its own move- 
ment. 

Yet perhaps more important 
than its demand for the viewer's 
attention is its demand on the pro- 
ducer and cast to concentrate, in- 
tensify, sharpen all things to a lim- 
ited space. Television can make a 
mighty stage for learning. It can 
have tremendous educational im- 
pact. 

That’s what is can do, and, at its 
best, has done—but seldom. 

Certainly it is as unthinkable 
that the schools should not use 
television as that they should not 
use books. TV is a superb medium 
of communication. But it is only 
a medium. The question still re- 
mains of what to communicate. 
Books are limited only by the paper 
supply, but TV is limited by the 
number of frequencies and hours 
in the day. Thus, there is more 
need to be selective in publishing 
TV programs than in publishing 
books. 


Many school people have al- 
ready been discouraged over some 


of the uses to which television has 
been put. They feel sorry for the 
poor adults and children who are 
entertained to death with sweety- 
sweet dessert, while their systems 
crave good meat and potatoes and 
a pungent salad. 

We have been solaced by the 
thought, however, that even if we 
couldn’t educate television, we 
could educate by it. We have had 
to go thru channels to get chan- 
nels, thru appropriating bodies to 
get funds, thru trial and error to 
get programs to meet our own 
criteria. 

How are we doing? Well, we’re 
still scratching. Geographically, we 
haven't begun to scratch the. sur- 
face. Educationally, we differ. 

Some experimental programs 
show high promise, but others are 
still mere fumblings. One of ‘the 
finest things that educational tele- 
vision (ETV) can do is to show the 
profession itself what an outstand- 
ing teacher can accomplish when 
he goes to town. But programs 
which rely too heavily on this tech- 
nique face the danger of losing 
themselves among the stars. 

Other programs tend to get lost 
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in the medium itself. They seem 
to have conceived of ETV as an end 
in itself rather than as an instru- 
ment to an end. 

Some of the TV programs are 
planned only as supplements to a 
unified class program. But some 
aspire to do the whole teaching job 
and become the course itself, with 
reading follow-up and the teacher 
himself as supplementary aids. 

Well, experiment is necessary to 
brisk shake-up and sound appraisal. 
What may be good for out-of-school 
viewing or “extension education 
television” may or may not work 
for in-school programing .. . and 
vice versa. Time will tell. 

I only want to introduce a few 
caveats and strenuously make the 
point that it must still be the 
teacher who counts most; that more 
important than ETV is the teacher 
with the audio-visual mind. 


In ovr approach to the what of 
it, we might look back to the first 
efforts in producing educational 
films. It seemed to me that pro- 
ducing companies started on the 
wrong foot. They began by illus- 
trating history and literature, the 
very fields in which we wanted 
young people to do their own 
visualizing. They made the con- 
crete more concrete. But the crying 
need was to make the abstract con- 
crete, to help the mind thru the eye 
to penetrate the abstract. 

What was done in geography was 
better. And what various industries 
did in science was good. 

Today there is a disproportionate 
number of educational programs in 
science. We have been slow to apply 
like techniques (correct me if I am 
wrong) in other areas. 

Let me just mention mathematics 
and English grammar. Think what 
you could do in teaching algebra 
and geometry if you had cleverly 
animated films. You could get some- 
where fast in factoring—step-by-step 
clearly you could show space and 
line relationships in geometry, with 
figures drawn faster than the ordi- 
nary teacher could draw them. 


Tuirty and more years ago, I 
tried to get the silent-film folks to 
do the Walt Disney type of cartoon 
animation for the teaching of sen- 
tence structure. For example, I 
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wanted them to use a steam-snort- 
ing choo-choo for the verbs, un- 
powered coaches for the other ele- 
ments, and dangling couplers for 
the conjunctions. 

Filmsters could have done some 
old-fashioned diagraming of sen- 
tences with new-fangled ease—rapid 
identification of antecedents, smart 
rearrangement of clauses and phras- 
es, noun-meets-verb, boy-meets-girl 
stuff. Dangling participial phrases 
could have been killed off with 
bolts of lightning. But to the film 
people it all seemed too expensive 
and nebulous. 

Now that television is with us, we 
are challenged anew to find the 
things in our teaching tasks that 
we can do better by ETV. We 
should start first on the sticky 
points. That means consulting the 
teacher who knows what those 
points are and where the textbooks 
are most opaque. This means the 
teacher with the audio-visual mind 
—the one with good antennae, with 
the knack of knowing how minds 
work, where contact is lost, and 


To the Beginning Teacher 


One bleak fact will confront you 
And, briefly, shred plans to rubble. 
For each student sparked with genius, 
There'll be ten with ignition trouble. 


—Beth Blue 


where material and method miss 
the boat. 

ETV used in this way would be 
the teacher’s valued ally. 

When it comes to the essence of 
teaching, it must still be the teacher 
as person, as person to person, who 
is central. In the long analysis, you 
can no more surrender a child to a 
television teacher than to a televi- 
sion mother . . . which. is certainly 
not to say that the schools should 
not use television. And don’t you 
dare take that sentence out of my 
total context! 


Whutte we are working to bring 
ETV to our respective communi- 
ties, let me suggest, please, that we 
tackle two associated matters. 

1. We must make sure that we 
put to full effective use the aids we 
have had these many years: chalk- 
boards, bulletin boards, charts, 


maps, diagrams, recordings, films, 
Let’s ask ourselves whether we 
don’t too often sit back when we 
should be leaping to the projector 
or to the chalkboard, 

We should give more conscious 
play to our own power of language, 
Do we use words to call up images 
in the minds’ eyes of our young. 
sters? Are we able to communicate 
to boys and girls something of our 
own delight in the beauty and the 
illumination of a telling phrase? 
Most of all, can we remember that 
every child is entitled to a teacher 
with a pleasant voice? 

2. Take on one of the following 
assignments. 

(a) Produce in parallel columns, 
left for audio, right for video, a 
15-minute script in full text for 
the teaching of the lesson you be- 
lieve you do best. The script should 
indicate titles and all cues, sound 
effects, close-ups, and long shots. 

Just getting the script into 15 
minutes should be good medicine 
for the teacher who now begins 
every lesson with, “Let’s see, where 
did we leave off yesterday?” The 
timing must be so accurate that the 
last line is reached just as the floor 
manager signals you down. 

(b) Let teachers working in the 
same subject area produce a script 
for a single presentation of the 
concept which they agree is the 
most difficult. 

(c) Build an ETV lesson for 
adults, utilizing the most eye-and- 
ear-directed material in your teach- 
ing field. 


WE NEED to adapt television to 
education, and only as we get a 
good crack at it, can we do that. 
But at the same time we need to 
adapt ourselves more completely to 
education. With or without tele 
vision, we should take some of its 
virtues into our thinking, give more 
attention in all our teaching to the 
kind of planning and order, the 
sense of structure, the eye-and-ear 
appeal, the precise timing, and the 
over-all impact which are special 
musts for television. 

Perhaps my two suggestions are 
pertinent to these purposes. At any 
rate, while eyes and ears and brains 
shall last, the teacher with the A-V 
mind has still the mightiest com 
tribution to make. + £ 
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ATHER, a teacher of English, 
F died 33 years ago. Yet the week 
seldom passes when I don’t meet 
someone who asks, “Are you, by 
any chance, kin to the late Dr. C. 
Alphonso Smith?” When I say I am 
his son, they usually add quite 
simply, “I studied under him. I 
loved that man.” 

This experience never ceases to 
warm my heart. I share it now be- 
cause in this materialistic age we 
tend to forget that the chance to 
guide youth in its quest for knowl- 
edge and truth makes teaching one 
of the great democratic privileges. 

Father died when I was 15. I 
know him better now than I did 
then. I would like to sketch briefly 
that part of his life I remember—a 
rich, full, rewarding life. 


In 1910, Father left the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina to become 
the first Edgar Allan Poe professor 
of English at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Here he wrote his two most 
famous books. His O. Henry Biog- 
raphy about his boyhood chum, 
William Sidney Porter, is 40 years 
later still considered the authentic, 
definitive biography of North Caro- 
lina’s immortal “surprise-ending” 
short-story writer. The other book, 
What Can Literature Do for Me? 
expressed Father’s conviction that 
literature can open the door for 
people in all walks of life to ever- 
changing delights. The book sold 
over 100,000 copies long before 
book clubs made that a not-remark- 
able feat. 

In 1917, my father became head 
of the English Department at the 
U. S. Naval Academy. He did not 
want to leave the University of Vir- 
ginia and would never have done 
so had it not been for Woodrow 
Wilson’s Secretary of the Navy, 
Josephus Daniels, a long-time 
friend and a fellow North Caro- 
linian. Daniels did a terrific selling 
job. He said that every graduate of 
the Naval Academy was an “ambas- 
sador” and that it was a reflection 
on the culture of this country for 
U. S. naval officers to be using bad 
English in every corner of the 
world. 


Mr. Smith, a Washington, D. C., busi- 
messman living in nearby Arlington, 
Virginia, is also a spare-time writer for 
several national magazines and the 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 
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MY FATHER 


Cc. ALPHONSO SMITH 


Father was 53, far beyond the age 
when he could be of any active war 
service. Purely on the basis of pa- 
triotism, he accepted Daniels’ call. 
Father was the first civilian head of 
the English Department. As such, 
he was given the rank of captain to 
place him on a par with other de- 
partment heads. 

During the war, the hand salute 
was rendered at all times, even to 
my father in his civilian clothes. 
The daily walk to his office might 
require 20 exchange _ salutes. 
Father, a rather portly gentleman, 
would shift his cane from right to 
left hand to give a salute that must 
have caused John Paul Jones to 
revolve in his nearby grave. 

The midshipmen loved Father 
and looked forward to his lectures, 
always enlivened by stories told 
with an infectious mirth. 


Farner had great enthusiasm 


and tremendous faith in the worth- 
whileness of life. His system of 
teaching is described by one of his 
students who later became a college 
president: 


I believe his method of inspiring 
in his pupils a love of good literature 
was the simplest and certainly for 
most people the surest method known. 
He made the student like him—him, 
Alphonso Smith—by the force of his 
personality. He then demonstrated to 
the student his own love of literature. 
And the student, even if literature 
had always seemed cold and inaccess- 
ible, was driven to suspect that there 


‘was something in it since Alphonso 


Smith loved it. 


To men and women in the teach- 
ing profession and to those giving 
thought to this career, I gladly give 
this formula, a tried and proven 
way to make a teacher live in the 
hearts and minds of his students 
a generation after his death. # # 


“I can spell Detroit—F. O. B., Detroit!” 








THINGS TO DO 


1. Memorize “Long, Long Ago” or “Merry Are the Bells.” 

2. Draw a picture illustrating your favorite poem. 

3. Write a poem of your own about Christmas or winter. 

4. Put the poems from this centerspread into a booklet 
with a nicely decorated cover. 

5. Make a poetry bulletin board at school. 

6. If your favorite Christmas or winter poem is not on 
these pages, bring it to school to share with your classmates. 


TO THE TEACHER 


These poems about Christmas end winter have been es- 
pecially selected for use in the elementary classroom. They 
may be read aloud, memorized, or acted out, and they 
make excellent suppiementary material for almost any phase 
of your teaching day. 

Reprints, 5¢ each. Except for single copies, no orders ac- 
cepted for less than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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The junior high school has become 
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MEET JUNIOR 


A biographical sketch of the Junior High School 


WILLIAM VAN TIL and JOHN H. LOUNSBURY 


ep you were introduced to 
a 48-year-old called Junior. How 
would you react? 

You might think that he was a 
carbon copy of a dominating father. 
You might infer that he wasn’t too 
sure of himself. You might believe 
that he had difficulties in growing 
up. You might conclude that he was 
having a hard time being accepted 
as a mature individual in his own 


Dr. Van Til is professor of education 
and chairman, Department of Secondary 
Education, New York University. 

Dr. Lounsbury is assistant professor of 
education, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 
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right. Yet, if you set aside precon- 
ceptions, possibly you might find 
that Junior is really quite a person. 

So—meet Junior. Junior High 
School is a member of the School 
System family. Junior is the first 
of the family, incidentally, to be 
born in America. Tho the birth 
record is blurred, Junior High 
School was probably born in Sep- 
tember 1909. 

His dominating father, Senior 
High School, often sounds as tho 
he wants Junior to be a carbon of 
himself. In blustering moments, he 
has even been known to disown 


ene 


Northwest Junior High School, Shawnee Mission, Kai 


an accepted member of the School System family. 


Junior. But Junior, even tho 
is none too sure of himself, doesn 
intend to be simply a pocket ¢ 
tion. In this respect, he takes alte 
his independent mother, Eleme 
tary School. 

While a youngster, Junior Hig 
School had his share of growit 
pains. Junior’s intentions, ambi 
tions, and self-concept have devé 
oped considerably since his chilt 
hood years and even since his ad@ 
lescence during the 1920s. 

Junior has not only grown i 
pressively larger; he has 4 
changed with the times. Yet Juni 
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has always had trouble being ac- 
‘cepted as a member of the School 
‘System family in his own right. 
Actually, he is more mature than 
"many members of his own family 
realize. Growth and willingness to 
_ change are indications of genuine 
| maturity. 

_ Willing to put aside your pre- 
‘conceptions and get acquainted 


/ with Junior? Possibly you might — 


"find that Junior High School is 
really quite an institution. 


Tue junior high school in Amer- 
ica grew out of the times. As the 
nineteenth century became the 
' twentieth, America was at the 
» “watershed of American history,” 
» as Henry Steele Commager put it. 
“On one side of the watershed, in 
"the past, lay a country which was 
predominantly rural and agricul- 
© tural. On the other side, in the 
‘future that was emerging, lay a 
"country which was predominantly 
urban and industrial. 

"In 1907 alone, well over a mil- 
’ lion immigrants entered the United 

States. By 1910, one-third of the 
American people were either for- 
eign-born or of foreign-born par- 
entage. Effective citizenship educa- 
tion for the immigrants and their 
children was desperately needed if 
they were to become Americans. 

Some went West to farm. But the 
greater majority of the newcomers 
settled in the teeming cities of the 
Northeast and contributed their 
“cheap labor” to the building of an 
industrial nation. 

In the prosperous times of the 
early twentieth century, many 
workers were needed. Children 
worked, in addition to men and 
women. In 1910, almost one out 
of every five children between the 
ages of 10 and 15 was employed. 

In depressed times, armies of un- 
employed burdened urban society. 
City residents, including former 
farmers and often illiterate immi- 
grants, were almost wholly depend- 
ent on factories and wages. 

New social problems developed. 
In the new fast-growing cities, the 
individual family was less effective 
as the social, recreational, and edu- 
cational center for family members’ 
lives. More time was spent away 
from the family, both at gainful 
employment and in commercial rec- 
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reation. People were faced with 
the problem of living and working 
together with those who were of 
different national, religious, and 
racial backgrounds. 

Labor conflicted with capital. 
Both giant corporations and organ- 
izations of labor grew more power- 
ful. Government expanded its ac- 
tivities, and America entered the 
era of reform called the progressive 
era. The United States began to ac- 
quire international responsibilities 
as an aftermath of the Spanish- 
American War at the turn of the 
century. 

What was to be done with the 
growing number of young people 
who had acquired an elementary 
education but apparently were not 
going to college to become the 
future ministers, business execu- 
tives, and other professionals? They 
lived primarily in urban environ- 
ments. They were a very few years 
(or a few months) away from em- 
ployment in industry. Many were 
of foreign birth and background, 
yet they were destined to be Ameri- 
can citizens. In a democracy, they 
too were to have a voice in solution 
of social problems. 


One answer was to create a school 
between elementary and secondary 
school that would be characterized 
by vocational education, citizen- 
ship education, and concern for 
social problems. There they might 
be helped as individuals thru new 
ways of grouping and organization, 
thru recognition of widely varying 
abilities and interests. 

Proposals for the reorganization 
of education, including the crea- 
tion of a junior high-school step- 
ladder, did not frighten many peo- 
ple. The cultural context was one 
of change. The reorganization 
movement, which centered in the 
junior high school, grew out of the 
times. For some years, a number of 
national committees of educators, 
possessed initially with the econ- 
omy-of-time idea, had been consid- 
ering the downward extension of 
secondary education. Their influ- 
ential reports also helped to pave 
the way for the organization of the 
junior high school. 

Tho the 8-4 plan had gained ac- 
ceptance as the standard way to 
organize a school system, it came 





under fire in this age of re-exami- 
nation and alteration. Organizing a 
junior high school was proposed as 
a means of alleviating many of the 
bad conditions that were apparent 
in the schools of the early 1900s. 

Especially deplorable was the 
mass exodus of public-school pupils 
between the fifth and tenth grades. 
Too many youngsters were leaving 
school without adequate prepara: 
tion for living or for making a 
living. 

Educators believed that many 
drop-outs were caused by an inap- 
propriate educational program 
marked by high rates of failures, 
as well as by economic necessity. 
Drops-outs, they argued, were 
caused in part by the great gap in 
content and methods that existed 
between elementary and secondary 
education. 

The junior high school could 
help to bridge this gap, reasoned 
early proponents like Leonard V. 
Koos and Thomas H. Briggs. It 
would also be better able to equip 
those who continued to leave school 
early, for it would supply them 
with needed vocational education 
and guidance. With a departmen- 
talized program, the junior high 
school would be able to reduce 


retardation thru promotion by 
subjects. 
An ___ intermediate _institution 


might better take into account the 
findings of the new psychology of 
individual differences, The junior 
high school could permit students 
to take electives on the seventh- 
and eighth-grade levels and could 
group youngsters according to their 
abilities. Establishing a new school 
received added justification from 
G. Stanley Hall’s then popular 
theories. To Hall, adolescence was 
a “psychological second birth”; he 
referred to the early adolescent as 
a “new kind of being which de- 
mands a new environment, new 
methods, and new matter.” 

As Thomas H. Briggs wrote, 
“The special functions of the 
junior high school have been stated 
as: first, to continue, in so far as 
it may seem wise and possible, and 
in a gradually diminishing degree, 
common, integrating education; 
second, to ascertain and reasonably 
to satisfy pupils’ important im- 
mediate and assured future needs; 
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third, to explore by means of 
material in itself worthwhile the 
interests, aptitudes, and capacities 
of pupils; fourth, to reveal to 
them, by material otherwise justifi- 
able, the possibilities in the major 
fields of learning; and fifth, to 
start each pupil on the career 
which, as a result of the exploratory 
courses, he, his parents, and the 
school are convinced is most likely 
to be of profit to him and to 
society.” 

So the junior high-school pro- 
posal fitted nicely with the de- 
mands of society at the time, with 
current educational thinking, and 
with new concepts of. psychology. 
By 1920, the junior high-school 
crusade was going strong. Thanks 
to a war-causéd building shortage 
and a favorable climate of pros- 
perity, the movement grew rapidly. 


As the junior high school grew 
up, the cultural context in which 
it operated continued to undergo 
rapid alteration. Industrialization 
and urbanization which heralded 
the beginning of the junior high 
school marched remorselessly on- 
ward. So the junior high school had 
to change. 

Take, for instance, the fate of 
vocational education as a major 
purpose of the junior high school. 
Child labor steadily decreased in 
the American economy. Industry 
no longer wanted, nor would new 
laws allow, the regular employment 
of early adolescents. Vocational 
education as a purpose of the 
junior high school became a dead 
issue. Vocational orientation and 
exploration took its place. 

Compulsory-attendance laws also 
altered the junior high school’s re- 
sponsibility toward another early 
and related purpose, improving 
holding power. While by no means 
irrelevant to the junior high school, 
this problem has become more of 
a direct concern to the senior high 
school. 


Tue battle to reorganize second- 
ary education was won on the 
administrative or organizational 
front. Tho considerable mopping 
up remains, the real resistance to 
schools which deviate from the 8-4 
pattern (so-called “reorganized” 
schools) has been broken. The 
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four-year high school, like the 
trolley car, is a part of the Ameri- 
can scene that is passing. The “re- 
‘organized” secondary school, like 
the motor car, was a novelty in 
1910. But today the “reorganized” 
secondary school is standard. 
Maryland and the District of 
Columbia are without a single four- 


year public secondary school. In. 


“You don’t buy a newspaper; you 
buy news,” an item in the news- 
letter of the National Auto and 
Truck Wreckers Association re- 
minded members. “You don’t buy 
life insurance; you buy security 
for others. You don’t buy glasses; 
you buy vision. You don’t buy 
awnings; you buy shade. You 


don’t buy membership in your 
organization; you buy cooperation 
of the ablest men in your indus- 
try, with whom you join hands 
doing things you cannot do 
alone.” 


seven other states, according to the 
latest information available, “regu- 
lar” public high schools make up 
less than 15% of the secondary 
schools. Students attending “regu- 
lar” four-year public high schools 
now comprise about a fourth of 
the secondary population. 

Perhaps we will have to change 
our terminology, for it may no 
longer be appropriate to refer to 
four-year high schools as “‘regular” 
high schools. They are steadily be- 
coming “irregular’’! 


Tue junior high-school move- 
ment has made many contributions 
to American education. It has made 
available to early adolescents special 
facilities and instructional - areas 
such as industrial arts, laboratory 
science, and, toan increasing degree, 
typing. It has made possible richer 
library and instructional materials 
for seventh- and eighth-graders. 

The junior high-school move- 
ment has advanced materially ef- 
forts to take care of both the 
retarded and the gifted. It has 
furthered the development of a 
sound teacher-centered, counselor- 
supplemented guidance program. It 
has helped to narrow the gap be- 
tween classroom work and student 
activities. It has brought more men 
teachers and administrators into 
the school program below the ninth 
grade. It has furthered the develop- 


ment of integrated, probleg 
centered teaching and the blog 
scheduling of time needed 
facilitate such an approach 
general education. 
In the final analysis, howevé 
the gréatest contribution of ¢ 
junior high-school movement is 
a specific but a spirit, the spi 
of experimentation which it broug] 
to secondary education. Reorgan 
zation meant opportunity to 
things out in a new school whi¢ 
was less handicapped by precede 
and tradition. Despite the dom 
nance of the senior high school, 
junior high school has been a te 
ing ground for such newer practi¢ 
. as the core curriculum. ; 


M cu remains to be done. Th 
unfortunate tendency to mimic th 
senior high school is still a factor 
The dearth of teachers specifically 
trained for work with young adoles 
cents imposes a real obstacle 
progress. The inadequate, leftover 
facilities often provided for junior 
high schools handicap programs. 

The absence of adequate stand- 
ards, regulations, and policies at 
the local and state levels hinders the 
proper development of junior high 
school education. The lack of 
prestige accorded education at this 
level is damaging. The very name 
of this intermediate institution re 
flects its all-too-often subordinate 
position. 


Junior is nearing the half-cen 
tury mark. He was a lusty and 
noisy child following 1910, received 
great attention during the 1920s, 
experienced some neglect if not 4 
few setbacks during the 1930s and 
1940s while the minds of men were 
on depression and war. 

In the 1950s some prophets of 
education predict a renaissance fot 
Junior. They believe they see on 
the horizon experimentation ren 
iniscent of the 1920s. There are 
rumors of pioneering anew if 
such areas as grouping, content 
selection, special interest areas, and 
a core curriculum based on needs, 
social realities, and values. 

Keep your eye on Junior. He has 
changed his ways before. Juniof 
might keep on changing, and expe 
rience not only a renaissance but 4 
reformation. + £ 
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HELEN K. RYAN 


HE time has come to draw the 
OF cesnia on a drama that has 
filled our stage for the past year— 
NEA’s centennial celebration. What 
a show it has been, what a cast, 
what an audience! 

We have paid honor to the “prac- 
tical teachers,” limited in number 
but limitless in vision, who organ- 
ized in 1857 to “promote the edu- 
cational welfare of our country.” 
As members of the teaching profes- 
sion, we have hailed the accom- 
plishments of the century that 
followed. 

We have brought the highlights 
of that story to the nation in a 
year-long pageant requiring tre- 
mendous preparation and skilful 
direction. 

First step in preparation was the 
creation in 1954 of a Centennial 
Celebration Commission, half of 
whose members came from educa- 
tion, half from other fields. I had 
the honor of being named chair- 
man. 

At the initial meeting of the 
commission, we approved tentative 
plans for a variety of projects, se- 
lected Paul Street as centennial 
director and coordinator, and em- 
Miss Ryan, field assistant for the Illinois 
Education Association, is NEA state 
director for Illinois and chairman of 


the NEA Centennial Celebration Com- 
ee 
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The NEA was saluted by student bands at a meeting of the 
Music Educators National Conference, an NEA department. 


powered the NEA executive sec- 
retary to proceed. 

We set up the now familiar 
theme, “An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward,” and established 
three guiding objectives: 

To consider the decisive role of 
education in a changing world; 

To stimulate action to provide 
adequate education for the increas- 
ing millions of children; 

To strengthen the teaching pro- 
fession in its service to people of 
all ages. , 


When Dr. Street set up the NEA 
centennial office in September 1955, 
the centennial celebration began to 
take shape. We made big plans. 
The program included 28 projects, 
which were carried on in 1957 by 
NEA divisions, departments, com- 
missions, committees, and by state 
and local associations. Here is a 
summary of some of the things ac- 
complished: 


1. The joint NEA-state film 
committee produced A Desk for 
Billie, a 57-minute film which sym- 
bolized education’s goal in this cen- 
tury—an education for every child. 
It has had extensive bookings thru- 
out the country. If your community 
has not seen it, write your state asso- 
ciation or NEA for information. 







2. Edgar B. Wesley wrote the 
volume, NEA: The First Hundred 
Years, at the commission’s request. 
It is a warm, human story drama- 
tizing the work of the NEA since 
its founding and bringing to NEA 
readers a sense of participation and 
pride. Copies may be ordered from 
Publication Sales, NEA, $5. 


3. We published a _ centennial 
edition of the NEA Handbook, 
which many of you used in 1956- 
57. In addition to serving the usual 
purposes of a handbook, it pro- 
vided color and extra information 
for the centennial. The 1957-58 
handbook also contains a section 
on the centennial (see pages 23-25) . 


4. Howard Hanson wrote the 
NEA centennial composition, Song 
of Democracy, which figured so ef- 
fectively in our celebration. Howard 
University Choir gave the first cho- 
ral performance of the work at 
NEA’s birthday party in Washing- 
ton. 

The National Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Howard University 
Choir, with Dr. Hanson conduct- 
ing, gave the world premiére in the 
nation’s capital on April 9..At the 
NEA meeting in Philadelphia, 
teachers from all over the United 
States heard the official premiére 
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performed by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra and the Phila- 
delphia All-City High-School Choir. 
Again Dr. Hanson conducted. 

We produced still more music 
for the great occasion by publica- 
tion of the NEA Centennial Song 
Book, a collection of familiar songs 
of the century, plus an excerpt from 
Dr. Hanson’s composition. 

Song of Democracy may be ob- 
tained for $1 from Carl Fischer, 
Inc., 62 Cooper Square, New York 
3; the song book from NEA for 15¢. 


5. We prepared and distributed 
more than 110,000 copies of the 
leaflet, To Consider Education ina 


At the centennial convention, Historian 
Edgar B. Wesley autographed copies 
of his book, NEA: The First Hundred 
Years. He is shown here with Mrs. Mar- 
garet Pearson, delegate from Tennessee. 


Changing World, to stimulate com- 
munity discussion programs and 
serious thinking among citizens re- 
garding reasons for changes in their 
local schools. 

Copies of the leaflet with a press 
release were sent to nation-wide 
civic, service, fraternal, labor, semi- 
educational, religious, trade, com- 
mercial, and public relations or- 
ganizations; to 6,000 local educa- 
tion association presidents; to all 
state and territorial education as- 
sociations; and to school super- 
intendents. 

Lay groups gave wide support to 
this effort to get the nation to con- 
sider the role of education in a 
changing world. Parent-teacher as- 
sociations, school-board associa- 
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tions, and many civic groups used 
thousands of copies. 

The American Legion, the Na- 
tional Grange, the Pennsylvania 
Truckers, and other lay organiza- 
tions mailed individual copies to 
their leaders and carried announce- 
ments of the project in their own 
publications. 


6. Thru the NEA Department of 
Rural Education, we organized a 
fairs project for which we wrote a 
manual that was distributed to all 
county superintendents: Education 
Goes to the Fair. The 17-page man- 
ual tells how to use county, state, 
and local fairs as show windows for 
education and how to develop effec- 
tive exhibits and other activities to 
interpret the school program to the 
community. 

Reports show that many schools 
and local associations entered floats 
in parades and staged exhibits in 
county fairs. So successful was the 
project that we hope the use of fairs 
for educational presentations will 
be continued. Education Goes to 
the Fair is available in single copies 
free from the NEA. 


7. We sent Threads of a Cen- 
tury, a collection of quotable state- 
ments about the history of Amer- 
ican schools since the founding of 
NEA, to all local education associa- 
tions for use in their publications 
and for TV and radio spot an- 
nouncements. 


8. Our 
tions program brought wide and 
favorable attention to schools, to 
teachers, and to education general- 
ly. We worked not only thru the 


- usual media of press, radio, and 


television but in many other ways: 

@ The thirty-seventh annual 
American Education Week adopted 
our centennial slogan as its theme, 
and used many of our display items 
such as place mats and napkins. 

@ A special centennial edition of 
the NEA JourNAL (March 1957) 
went to thousands of NEA mem- 
bers. 

@ The National Restaurant As- 
sociation, representing thru state 
and regional affiliates over 170,000 
eating places, sponsored a month’s 
salute to the teaching profession. 


stepped-up public-rela- 


Many restaurants continued to Pay 
tribute thruout the year. 

@ The American Library Asso 
ciation published an NEA centeq 
nial booklist in the January AL4 
Bulletin. Half a million reprints of 
the list, “Moving Freedom For 
ward,” have been made available 
to the public thru the libraries. 

@ The Junior Red Cross Journal 
urged Junior Red Cross chapters to 
observe teacher-appreciation week 
during the period of the centennial 
birthday parties. The American 
Optometric Association reminded 
millions of Americans to pay trib 
ute to teachers March 3-9. 

@ Thru the help of NEA’s Na 
tional Association of Journalism 
Directors and the American Alum 
ni Council, high-school and college 
press joined in building a wider ap 
preciation of values which school 
represent in the nation’s life. 

@ Magazine editors, writers, and 
some 800 service, civic, religious, 
trade, and fraternal groups joined 
our celebration by using materials 
which we sent them. 

@ State and local associations and 
NEA departmental affiliates used 
centennial pictures, articles, and 
art work for their journals. 

@ Thru the cooperation of the 
National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, radio and 
TV stations all over the United 
States used our kits of materials- 
thus donating thousands of dollars 
worth of radio and television time 
toward promoting the centennial. 

e@ A leaflet, The Teachers Min 
ute, was sent to community oF 
ganizations inviting them to set 
aside one minute in their meetings 
during the week of April 4 to honor 
the teaching profession. 

@ Local associations used our clip 
sheets and spot announcements if 
promotional activities thru press 
radio, and television. 

Space simply does not permit giv 
ing credit to the hundreds of orga 
izations and magazines which coop 
erated in making our centennial 
celebration ‘““The Show of the Cer 
tury.” 


9. Thru our NEA Travel Divi 
sion, we scheduled six postconver 
tion tours, all starting within a few 
days after the close of the conver 
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tion and originating from the Phil- 
adelphia-New York area. Precon- 
yention cavalcades came to Phila- 
delphia from many parts of our 
country. 


10. We held a birthday party! 
Read the account of “Over 2,000 
Birthday Parties” in the Septem- 
ber 1957 NEA Journal, page 392. 

We selected a teacher’s credo to 
put on the cover of our party pro- 
grams. Five hundred teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and specialists from 
schools and colleges all over the na- 
tion shared in drafting this “Faith 
of American Teachers.” 

The birthday party was used as 
an occasion for school talent shows, 
historical pageants, speeches, trib- 
utes to heroes and statesmen in the 
educational field, radio-TV shows 
about schools, and special editions 
of newspapers. Press, radio, televis- 
ion, and pulpit helped tell America 
that the NEA is 100 years old and 
proud of it. 

The leaflet, A Century of Service, 
provided free as a table memento, 
required a printing of 400,000 cop- 
ies to satisfy the demand. And we 
sold more than 125,000 each of 
other items—placemats, napkins, 
seal-stickers, and program covers. 

The party brought salutes and 
congratulations from mayors, gov- 
ernors, the President of the United 
States, and many great organiza- 
tions. Tho we had some very spe- 
cial guests at the big party in 
Washington, D.C., it was no bigger 
and no better than those held all 
over the United States. 


11. Thru the NEA Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations, 
we organized a successful campaign 
to persuade the U.S. Post Office 
Department to issue a new stamp 
honoring the teachers of America 
and NEA’s centennial year. The 
printing amounted to 120 million 
stamps; first-day sale in Philadel- 
phia totaled 241,666. Total first- 
day covers canceled were 375,986. 

Postmaster Thomas of Philadel- 
phia sold the first sheet of stamps 
to Martha Shull, then our presi- 
dent. 

We feel wonderful about that 
Stamp! It is gratifying to know 
that this reminder of education— 
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President Eisenhower spoke at the birthday par 
ington, which was presided over by Centennial C 


the picture of a teacher and two 
youngsters—will peep 120 million 
times from under a thumb as it 
presses down a stamp. We thank 
Uncle Sam and his Post Office De- 
partment. 


12. We planned centennial semi- 
nars, sponsored by the NEA, “to 
discover important implications for 
education by examining certain 
aspects of contemporary life.” The 
first was held last May at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Eighteen experts discussed various 
aspects of the theme, “New Direc- 
tions in Research in Human Com- 
munication.” (See the ‘September 
NEA JourNnaAL, page 380. The Jour- 
NAL will carry information about 
other seminars as they take place.) 


13. At Philadelphia in the great 
convention hall, the big act of the 
drama took place. The stars of the 
show—some 20,000 teachers—put on 
a grand performance. The 6,000 
delegates, 70% of whom were class- 
room teachers, adopted the Pro- 
posed Expanded Program. 

They did more. In over 300 small 
groups or circles, they examined 
ways and means to implement the 
program. They set new goals for 
the NEA. (For an account of the 
centennial convention, read the 
September NEA Journa_, page 355 
and pages 375-78.) 


Tue displays, the pageant by the 
Philadelphia schools, the tributes 


in Wash- 


rman Ryan. 


to teachers, the banquets, the many 
eminent speakers, the music, and 
the convocation with its serious 
look at education were but a part 
of the climax of our centennial 
year. 

The good will, generosity, coop- 
erativeness, and ingenuity of peo- 
ple everywhere in behalf of the 
centennial have made those of us 
who were more or less in the center 
of it feel humble. If we had more 
space we could have told this story 
better—but if we had twice as much 
we still could not do justice to the 
efforts of so many to make our cen- 
tennial the greatest show on earth. 

And this summary is but part of 
the things we have accomplished. 
Who are we, are you asking? 

We aren’t Lindbergh and his 
plane. We aren’t Helen Ryan, or 
the centennial office, or the Cen- 
tennial Commission, or 28 NEA 
staff committees, or even NEA. We 
are all the members of the NEA 
—and, to a degree, all America. 

The best of the centennial cele- 
bration will carry over into our 
second hundred years; the pag- 
eantry, the history, the song, and 
the earnest thinking did not end 
in Philadelphia. The past becomes 
part of the present. 

In that sense, the centennial has 
been a drama that needs no epi- 
logue. Rather if we were to write 
one, we would find it only a pro- 
logue to a new century as chal- 
lenging as the one on which the 
curtain now falls. + £# 
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A reCAP on the 


CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM 


T THE 1951 NEA convention in 

San Francisco, the Representa- 
tive Assembly adopted the Centen- 
nial Action Program for 1951-57. 
The CAP grew out of the Five- 
Year Program of Unification, Ex- 
pansion, and Development and the 
Victory Action Program. 

This article sets forth the goals 
established under the CAP and 
summarizes the progress made to- 
ward accomplishing each goal. 

As the CAP drew to a close, dele- 
gates at the centennial convention 
considered what goals the NEA 
should seek as it enters its second 
century. For a report on this dis- 
cussion, see page 603. 

1. An active democratic local ed- 
ucation association in every com- 
munity. 

Estimates of the total number of 
local education associations have 
ranged from 6,500 to 7,500. In 1951 
a total of 4,000 local groups were 
affliated with the NEA; in 1957, 
6,240. 

2. A stronger and more effective 
state education association in every 
state. 

There is a state organization in 
every state and territory. These en- 
rol 1,200,000 teachers. Each year 
these associations increase their ef- 
fectiveness in improving the status 
of teachers thru appropriate state 
laws, in informing the public about 
the problems of education, and in 
cooperating in the nation-wide pro- 
gram of the profession. 

3. A larger and more effective 
National Education Association. 

The Philadelphia convention in 
1957 demonstrated the growth in 
size and effectiveness of the Na- 
tional Education Association dur- 
ing its first 100 years. The Associa- 
tion has stimulated improvements; 
focused attention upon critical 
needs; provided research and in- 
formation; served as a clearing- 
house on instructiogal, profession- 
al, and welfare problems; provided 


leadership toward higher stand- 
ards; and represented the profes- 
sion in complex federal relations. 

4. Unified dues—a single fee cov- 
ering local, state, national, and 
world services—collected by the 
local. 

The unified-dues plan has been 
adopted by five states and two ter- 
ritories. In 18 states, arrangements 
have been made for the collection 
of NEA dues by state and/or local 
associations. 

5. One hundred percent mem- 
bership enrolment in local, state, 
and national professional organi- 
zations. 

In 1957 the state education as- 
sociations had enrolled more than 
90% of the instructional staffs in 
public-school systems in their re- 
spective states. Some included many 
others from private schools and 
from the higher-education institu- 
tions. In May 1957 the NEA mem- 
bership was 59% of the member- 
ship in state associations; it was 
54%, of the estimated number on 
instructional staffs of all public 
elementary and ‘secondary schools 
in the states, territories, and out- 
lying areas. In numbers, NEA mem- 
bership increased from 465,000 in 
1951 to 704,000 in 1957. 

6. Unified committees—the chair- 
men of local and state committees 
serving as consultants to central 
national committees. 

Unified committees—opportuni- 
ties have been given for the chair- 
men of local and state committees 
to become advisory members of 
NEA committees, At present, seven 
NEA committees have advisory 
members which include some 6,000 
representatives of local groups and 
State associations. 

7. A Future Teachers of America 
chapter in every institution pre- 
paring teachers. _ 

There are about 3,700 FTA clubs 
in high schools reaching more than 
75,000 high-school students. The 


Student National Education Asso- 
ciation (the college organization) 
has more than 650 active chapters 
with more than 40,000 active mem- 
bers. 

8. A professionally prepared and 
competent person in every school 
position. 

In 1957, approximately 66% of 
the public elementary-school teach- 
ers have the A.B. or higher degree; 
the same is true of about 97% of 
the teachers in secondary schools, © 

9. A strong, adequately staffed 
state department of education in 
each state and a more adequate 
federal education agency. 

During the past 20 years, state 
departments of education have en- 
larged programs from. statistical 
and inspectoral duties to giving 
professional leadership to _ local 
school systems. Staffs have more 
than doubled in size since 1940. 
With strong NEA support, the 
U.S. Office of Education has in- 
creased in staff and resources, es- 
pecially by the addition of the 
Cooperative Research Program. 

10. An adequate professional 
salary for all members. 

The average annual salary of 
public-school teachers has increased 
from $3,450 in 1951-52 to $4,220 
in 1956-57. This gain has resulted 
from local, state, and national ef- 
forts. The NEA resolution of 1957 
urged a professional range of $5,000 
to $11,500 for those fully qualified. 

11. For all educational person- 
nel—professional security guaran- 
teed by tenure legislation, sab- 
batical and sick leave, and an ade- 
quate retirement income for old 
age. 

Continued progress has been 
made in state laws and local rules 
designed to improve teacher wel- 
fare (tenure, leave, retirement, and 
the like). Most urban school sys- 
tems now provide sick leave, which 
on the average allows 10 days a 
year. All states have a retirement 
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program, consisting in some in- 
stances of a state plan combined 
with federal social security. Bene- 
fits and reciprocity need to be in- 
creased. 

12. Reasonable class size and 

equitable distribution of the teach- 
ing load. 
' Class size is one of the most criti- 
cal problems in education because 
of the shortage of qualified teach- 
ers and the lack of sufficient class- 
rooms. These shortages continue 
because of the high birth rate and 
the lag in building construction. 
Local communities and state gov- 
ernments have made heroic efforts 
to provide both teachers and build- 
ings. The awareness of the public 
and their demand for action may 
be attributed in large measure to 
the work of professional associa- 
tions. 

13. Units of school administra- 
tion large enough to provide effi- 
cient and adequate elementary and 
secondary educational opportuni- 
ties. 

The number of basic administra- 
tive units has decreased from about 
120,000 in 1940 to approximately 
55,000 today. State laws have pro- 
moted the organization of larger 
and more logical local units. The 
quality of programs in consolidated 
districts has steadily improved. 

14. Adequate educational op- 

portunity for every child and 
youth. 
' In terms of instructional materi- 
als, textbooks, audio-visual aids, 
more functional school buildings, 
and related factors there has been 
steady improvement in the past 
two decades. New attention is be- 
ing given to individual differences, 
especially those of the gifted child. 
Progress cannot be _ spectacular, 
however, with classes remaining 
large during a period of shortage 
of teachers and classrooms. Profes- 
sional groups continuously urge 
quality teaching. 

15. Equalization and expansion 
of educational opportunity includ- 
ing needed state and national fi- 
nancing. 

Since World War II, local and 
state governments, under pressure 
of their citizens, have made sub- 
stantial increases both in current 
and capital expenditures. Profes- 
sional associations have worked 
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with local boards and state legisla- 
tures in increasing tax resources 
and in achieving more equitable 
distribution of the available funds. 
Altho continuing to help federally 
impacted areas, the federal govern- 
ment has been reluctant to aid in 
equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties or even to alleviate the emer- 
gency shortage of classrooms. 

16. A safe, healthful, and whole- 
some community environment for 
every child and youth. 

School systems, professional as- 
sociations of teachers, and citizens 
generally have cooperated in ex- 
panding the health programs of 
schools. There has been a steady 
growth of the number of specialists 
in health employed in schools. Pro- 
fessional groups have stated stand- 
ards and outlined programs. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to 
providing safe and attractive build- 
ings. 

17. Adequately informed lay 
support of public education. 

All types of professional associa- 
tions have given increased attention 
to informing laymen about educa- 
tion and the profession. PTAs, 
veterans, medical doctors, librari- 
ans, and others are engaged in 
many expanding cooperative activi- 
ties with teachers. The number of 
articles on education in popular 
magazines of national circulation 
has tripled since 1951. Increasing- 
ly, these articles have dealt more 
fundamentally and constructively 
with the problems confronting edu- 
cation. 

18. An able,  public-spirited 
board of education in every com- 
munity. 

The quality of the membership 
of boards of education has im- 
proved. The national association of 
board members new seeks to pro- 
vide publications and conferences 
on education and the work of 
school boards. Cooperation with 
local, state, and national groups in 
education has increased. An effort 
has been made to awaken all citi- 
zens to their duty to select and to 
support first-class local and state 
boards of education. 

19. An effective world organiza- 
tion of the teaching profession. 

The NEA has continued to give 
leadership in the work of the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 


; 


tions of the Teaching Profession. 
State associations also have shown 
increasing interest. The activities 
of WCOTP are being reported in- 
creasingly thru state and national 
professional journals. 

20. A more effective United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

To an increasing extent, profes- 
sional associations have cooperated 
with Unesco. There has been a 
large increase in the number of 
publications exchanged and in the 
number of international profes- 
sional conferences. NEA _ leaders 


jhave participated in the expanding 


program of the U.S. Commission 
for UNEsco (associated with the 
U.S. Department of State) . 

21. More effective cooperation 
between adult, higher, secondary, 
and elementary education with in- 
creasing participation by college 
and university personnel in the 
work of the united profession. 

Faculty members of colleges have 
shown more interest not only in the 
Association for Higher Education 
(NEA), but in the work of other 
NEA departments and of state edu- 
cation associations. Educators in 
adult education have organized 
on the national level for more effec- 
tive work. The profession as a 
whole has shown more interest in 
the standards of teacher education, 
and teachers colleges have shared 
more fully in general professional 
programs. Thru publications and 
conferences there has been an in- 
crease of relationships among all 
school and college levels. 

22. A new NEA Education Cen- 
ter. 

According to present plans, the 
NEA Center in Washington, D.C., 
will be completed in 1958. The 
program for raising the funds for 
this construction began in 1953 
with a $5 million goal. Construc- 
tion began in 1954. When the cam- 
paign closed in 1957, the total sum 
pledged amounted to $9,261,000 in 
the form of gifts and life member- 
ships. Meanwhile, the cost of con- 
struction and of equipment has 
risen. Apparently, even with some 
loss in unpaid pledges, full pay- 
ment of the cost will be possible. 
Once again the members of the 
Association have shown their faith 
in professional organization. # + 
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The Expanded Program 


In small circles at the Philadelphia convention, about half the 6,100 
delegates discussed ways to implement the expanded program. 


Peer og was made on July 2, 
1957, for an expanded program 
of service and leadership. Two days 
later, half the delegates met to con- 
sider how to carry the message back 
home to all teachers with the en- 
thusiasm that would turn a dream 
into reality. Topics and questions 
were available to build up the fires 
of discussion. 

Why the increase in dues? Dele- 
gates studied the budget, talked 
about the program, and faced the 
facts of increased costs. Since dues 
were raised from $3 to $5 in 1948, 
the cost of mimeograph paper has 
jumped 23%; JouRNAL costs are up 
27%; typewriters cost 60% more; 
salaries of typists have advanced 
72%. 

But in addition to the rising cost 
of services, teachers said: “Our pres- 
ent program is not enough to deal 
effectively with the problems fac- 
ing education and the profession.” 
They concluded that the NEA must 
push hard on public relations, field 
services, federal legislation, re- 
search, improved instruction, high- 
er standards, and welfare. 

Why join the NEA? Many teach- 
ers have joined because of NEA 
services. The delegates identified 
the following as membership-pro- 
moting: 

@ Public relations, especially 
press releases, articles in national 


magazines, radio and TV programs, 
motion pictures, and contacts with 
lay groups—which build a favor- 
able climate for education. 

@ Research—continuous building 
of resources to help local and state 
associations, ‘school systems, and 
individual members. 

@ Federal legislation—successful 
efforts to reduce income taxes of re- 
tired teachers, to support U.S. Of- 
fice of Education budget, and to 
exempt educators’ summer-school 
expenses from taxes. 

@ Defense—protecting education 
from unjust criticism and making 
use of investigations, publications, 
and consultation to defend individ- 
ual teachers from unfair treatment. 

@ Salary services—providing facts 
on salary trends and giving special- 
ized consultation service to local as- 
sociations. 

@ Publications—provision of a 
wealth of materials dealing with 
instruction and curriculum as well 
as with other phases of professional 
work. 

@ Prestige—the gains made in 
building the professional prestige 
of all teachers thru NEA program. 

@ Teacher welfare—the century- 
long interest in and the progress 
made in improving the status and 
welfare of teachers. 

@ Field work—efforts to bring the 
Association close to every member. 


How to tell others about the ex. 
panded program? Delegates sug. 
gested that all types of local meet. 
ings be offered a chance to tell the 
expanded-program story. The mes 
sage might be given by talks, plays, 
motion pictures (such as No Teach- 
er Alone), buzz sessions, posters. 

State associations were rated as 
especially important sources of 
speakers, films, and information. 
The expanded program could be 
explained in state workshops and 
conferences and in journals of state 
groups, which reach many non- 
members of the NEA. 

Local associations were urged to 
develop their own leaflets and to 
use their local periodicals. Many of 
these could draw upon or repro- 
duce items from the NEA JourRNat, 
motion pictures, Research Bulletin, 
and NEA News. 

The circles did not overlook the 
personal contact. “Talk up the 
NEA,” they wrote in their reports. 
“Train local members to tell the 
NEA story.” 

How to carry thru the expanded 
program? A number of specific de- 
vices were listed in circle reports as 
helpful: 

@ Have an enrolment plan with 
pledges, .instalment payment of 
professional dues, regular notices. 

@ Use unified-dues plan for local, 
state, and national dues. 

@ In promoting membership, 
make a place for school administra- 
tors; they are workers “in a com- 
mon cause” (idea expressed at NEA 
meeting nearly 100 years ago) . 

Circle after circle urged: Em- 
phasize the positive, stress NEA 
achievements, show what every 
teacher gains from a vital associa- 
tion, try friendly persuasion, and 
always be patient and optimistic. 

When teachers know the NEA’s 
story and future plans, they will be 
proud to join. We must give money 
thru increased dues, but we must 
give also of ourselves. # # 





Our Goals To Go 


Similar groups of several thousand delegates considered what goals the 
NEA should seek as it enters its second century. 


INCE its beginning, the NEA has 
S sought “to advance the teaching 
profession” and “to promote the 
cause of education.” In recent years 
our goals have been stated in more 
specific terms in the Victory Action 
Program and in the Centennial Ac- 
tion Program. To meet the demand 
for new goals was the purpose of 
the round-table discussions at the 
1957 convention. 

A preliminary tabulation of the 
reports of more than 150 circles was 
the basis of Corma Mowrey’s sum- 
mary to the Representative As- 
sembly. The topics mentioned most 
frequently were: 

1. Standards of certification: At 
least four years of college prepara- 
tion for every beginning teacher. 

2. Salaries: Beginning teachers 
with the bachelor’s degree should 
have a minimum of $5,000 to 
$7,000; experienced teachers should 
look forward to maximums of 
$11,000 to $18,000 depending upon 
education and other factors. 

3. Membership: Most said, “A 
miilion or more by ’64”; some pro- 
posed 1.25 million by 1968. 

4. Professional cooperation: 
Closer coordination of the work of 
professional organizations, elimina- 
tion of duplication of efforts, and 
more help to local groups by state 
and national associations. 

5. Class size: Groups small 
enough for the teacher to deal with 
individual differences (maximum 
from 25 to 30 pupils) . 

6. Educational opportunity: Ex- 
panded learning opportunity for 
all age levels (including adults), 
with emphasis upon improved in- 
struction. 

7. Teacher education: Improved 
college programs for teacher prep- 
aration, resulting in part from 
closer cooperation between teach- 
ers colleges and the organized pro- 
fession. 

8. Retirement: Yearly income 
from retirement plans providing 


from one-half to three-fourths of 
the average of the five highest 
salaried years. 

9. Other fringe benefits: A vari- 
ety of welfare provisions including 
insurance, sabbatical leave, sick 
leave, and other welfare matters. 

10. Lay and home relationships: 
Close and effective cooperation 
with all citizens, especially with 
parents, to build greater under- 
standing. 

11. Public relations and com- 
munications: Wider use of mass 
media, particularly radio and TV, 
by professional associations and 


educational institutions of all types. 

12. Tenure: Provision of more 
sense of security by the spread and 
improvement of tenure laws. 

13. Federal support of education: 
Legislation to meet the federal 
government's obligation for finan- 
cial support of education but with- 
out federal control. 

14. Recruitment: Intensified se- 
lective recruitment of outstanding 
young persons thru Future Teach- 
ers of America, Student NEA, and 
other means. 

15. Work load: Equitable distri- 
bution of the work involved in the 
program and activities of the 
school, with reasonable time for rest 
periods. 

In October, the NEA Research 
Division completed a careful anal- 
ysis of the reports of the circles. 
From this will be drawn a tentative 
statement of goals. This tentative 
draft will be sent during 1957-58 
to officers of affiliated associations 
and to a representative sampling 
of the membership. 

The changes and improvements 
suggested by these members will be 
worked into a second draft for re- 
view by the Board of Directors. 
After further revision, a draft will 
be prepared for consideration and 
approval by the Representative As- 
sembly. If all goes well, we will 
have a new set of goals for use in 


1958-59. # + 
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WHAT'S PAST IS PROLOGUE 


HIs year we have paid homage 
jhe the educational achievements 
of a century. Now let us turn our 
thoughts to the future. 

How far ahead shall we look? In 
today’s fast-changing world, an at- 
tempt to look ahead a hundred 
years would be more an exercise of 
fancy than of reason. Let us be con- 
tent with a shorter view—say 20 
years—and confine our considera- 
tion to the probable demands and 
effects of those years upon Ameri- 
can education. 


WE can begin with one certainty: 
the children. They may in the years 
ahead learn more and faster, but 
each new generation will constitute 
in effect a fresh invasion of barbari- 
ans. Their parents will still regard 
them with a mixture of pride, awe, 
and amazement. Their teachers will 
still greet them with a wary and 
affectionate skepticism. They will 
still be all of America—all of its 
undeveloped human resources, all 
of its hopes for the future. 

Their names will be Smith and 
Jones, McGregor and Wong, O’Col- 
lins and Gonzales, Dombrowski and 
Polyzoides. Their daily work will 
show budding genius, stalwart me- 
diocrity, limited horizons. 

They will come to school smell- 
ing like fresh-cut grass, dried angle- 
worms, peanut-butter sandwiches, 
strong soap, the absence of strong 
soap, bubble gum, sneakers, honey- 
suckle, onions, and (at more ad- 
vanced ages) of mother’s Chanel, 
dad’s shaving cream, the occasional 
surreptitious cigarette, and the all- 
obliterating clove. 

They will come from homes torn 
by dissension, racked by disease, 
stained by crime, as well as from 
homes of harmony, health, and 
civic virtue. 

No, the children will not change, 
but in the next 20 years there will 
be in American education one 
many-sided change. Its outstanding 
characteristic may be summarized 
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as a subtle but very important new 
emphasis on quality. 

To be sure, the next 20 years will 
also witness great increases in the 
quantity of education provided. 
The children are already in the 
elementary school in unprecedented 
numbers. The rising tide in the 
secondary schools will be augment- 
ed by general prosperity. High- 
school graduation will soon be an 
almost universal requirement for 
employment. In the colleges, the 
same two forces—increasing popula- 
tion and increasing prosperity—will 
certainly send enrolments upward. 

But, even with mounting enrol- 
ments, I still say that as quantity 
was the primary goal for the first 
century, so quality will be our chief 
aim for the second. 

We have been concerned with 
getting every child into school. 
Now we must ask how much each 
child gets out of school. To achieve 
excellence, many changes in organi- 
zation, curriculum, and methods 
will occur. 


First, the most urgent change for 
the immediate future is more time 
for teachers to help individual chil- 
dren. Quality in education requires 
smaller classes and more classrooms. 
Crowded schools and half-day ses- 
sions today increase the nervous 
tensions of teachers and students 
and aggravate discipline problems. 
These conditions lower the stand- 
ard of achievement, limit the adap- 
tation of instruction to individual 
differences, and, to complete the 
vicious circle, hamper the recruit- 
ment of needed additional teachers. 
These conditions must and will be 
remedied in the coming years. 

I do not believe the general pub- 
lic has any adequate notion of the 
working conditions faced daily by 
millions of teachers and students. 
Perhaps it might help if we placed 
on all our school buildings signs 
reading like this: “Jones Junior 
High School, constructed to house 
1,400 students; current enrolment 
2,102.” Perhaps we should put on 


each classroom door a sign that 
would say, in effect: “Grade III; 
teacher in charge—Mrs. Mary Doe; 
national standard of maximum class 
size—30; current enrolment—46; 
welcome—enter edgewise.” 


Second, our search for quality 
in education must face the current 
proposals for adjusting salaries in 
accordance with some estimate of 
the quality of service rendered by 
each teacher. The advocates of 
merit rating have a plausible case. 
It should be evaluated by the pro 
fession with great wisdom and com- 
plete candor. 

What should we say to those who 
want so-called merit schedules? 
Something like this, I think: 

We teachers, too, want excel- 
lence, and we want to reward ex- 
cellence. We want an_ excellent 
teacher for every child—not for just 
a few children. We think the way 
to achieve that is to begin with ex- 
cellence in preparation and selec- 
tion. But we can’t begin at the 
beginning until the salaries offered 
wil] attract and hold excellence. 
When we get salaries that will re- 
cruit the best available people, then 
and only then will it make sense 
to seek ways to give further recog- 
nition for superior performance. 

Meanwhile, we shall keep an 
open mind regarding the discovery 
of practical methods to identify 
superior service. 


Third, the schools will in many 
ways modify what they teach and 
how they teach it. Some of these 
improvements will occur thru wider 
application of effective methods 
already available and of sound 
knowledge already established. 

We shall continue to achieve 
greater skill, for example, in teach- 
ing the fundamentals and in pre- 
paring for useful employment. I 
cannot predict that American edu- 
cation will “return to the funda- 
mentals,” for, of course, it has never 
left them. We can, however, say 
that in this important area, the 
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steady progress of recent years will 
be maintained and, wherever pos- 
sible, accelerated. 


\ 


A fourth aspect of quality in 
education during the next 20 years 
will be a great enrichment in art, 
in music, in literature, in all those 
occupations of mankind which we 
broadly call cultural. Since 1900, 
the average life span has increased 
by 20 years, while the average work 
week has decreased by 20 hours. 
These trends will continue. 

Will these added years, these new 
hours of freedom from toil, be spent 
to any real advantage? Will they be 
used to refine life or to cheapen 
it? In the coming years the schools 
will respond to these questions by 
a new emphasis on the pursuit of 
happiness. And by happiness, I do 
not mean merely the alternation of 
benumbed idleness with sensory ex- 
citements. I mean that self-realiza- 
tion which comes from a purpose- 
ful and abundant life. 


Fifth, we shall see in the next 
20 years a great improvement in the 
use of modern teaching materials. 
Pictures, exhibits, models, record- 
ings, motion pictures, radio, and 
television, as well as other tools and 
devices now undiscovered or unde- 
veloped, will be considered just as 
necessary items of classroom equip- 
ment as pencil and paper, chalk 
and chalkboard are today. 

Before that happens, however, we 
shall need to rid ourselves of the 
idea that the newer aids to teach- 
ing and learning will solve the basic 
problems of education. By 1977 we 
shall understand that the new tools 
have little value except as they are 
wisely used by skilled teachers. 


Sixth, our schools will turn with 
renewed diligence and skill to the 
task of preparing students for citi- 
zenship in the world of today and 
tomorrow. We shall realize, as the 
next few years pass, that it is not 
sufficient to take all the tricks in 
the diplomatic card game, or to 
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win the race for intercontinental 
missiles, or to train more engineers 
than Russia, if we fail to teach by 
precept and example the skills and 
duties of responsible citizenship. 

The security of our country in- 
volves much more than defending a 
piece of valuable real estate. We 
are engaged in the perpetual strug- 
gle for those ideals that are at once 
more enduring and more delicate 
than any material things. In the 
next 20 years, the front line of that 
struggle will still run thru every 
classroom in America. 

This emphasis on citizenship will 
be enhanced not only by the long- 
sought requirements of the Ameri- 
can ideal but also by the nature of 
the crisis in human affairs. I know 
that every generation has believed 
that it lives in an age of crises. But 
this time, surely, it is desperately 
true. Today, for the first time, there 
exists a force that can in a few 
hours destroy all accumulated 
wealth, all the delights of music and 
the arts, perhaps all of human life. 

All our forecasts, therefore, must 
make two assumptions: First, that 
there will be no major war; and 
second, that there will be no sub- 
stantial danger in the by-products 
of nuclear energy. If the few who 
expect an intercontinental war are 
right, or if the larger number who 
affirm a real and serious danger 
from atomic fall-out are right, then 
all bets are off. In any case, we can 
expect wearing and wearying ten- 
sion to continue. 

To deal with this ultimate dilem- 
ma, we need to learn and to teach 
a new breadth of vision, an ability 
to listen with humility and to speak 
with courage, a freedom from prej- 
udice in all its manifestations. For 
such purposes, a minimum educa- 
tion simply will not do. Only the 
best possible education can con- 
front the dangers and merit the 
opportunities of the future. 


Wuat is needed to make these 
and other imperative improvements 
in the quality of education? Better 


buildings and equipment? Plenty 
of modern teaching materials? More 
educational research? Competent, 
experienced teachers and school ad- 
ministrators? Smaller classes, more 
individual guidance? 

Yes, and the common denomina- 
tor in all these needs and many 
more is money—a great deal of 
money. The high-quality education 
that Americans need and will get 
in the next 20 years cannot be 
bought in the bargain basement. 

Money is not the only necessity 
for better quality in education, but 
it is the first necessity. We could 
make rapid and substantial im- 
provements in the quality of our 
schools right now if we had the 
financial resources to do as well as 
we already know how to do. 

This means that national, as well 
as state and local, participation in 
meeting the cost of public educa- 
tion is as inevitable as it is neces- 
sary and that the American public 
must realize and act upon that fact. 
Bringing about this realization and 
this action is, in my judgment, a 
duty of the organized profession 
second only to the duty of provid- 
ing instruction. 

In the next 20 years, our local, 
state, and national organizations 
will be working very hard to ad- 
vance the level of school support in 
the states, in the localities, and in 
the nation. Only thus can we meet 
the accumulated educational needs 
of the past and put education of 
high excellence within the reach of 
every young American. If the NEA 
remains strong and united, we can 
provide that improved quality of 
education which the people of our 
country and the world need for 
freedom, for prosperity, for happi- 
ness—yes, even for survival. 

This end-of-a-century moment is 
a “breather,” a chance to get our 
second wind, as a climber part way 
up the mountain looks back for a 
moment over the winding paths as- 
cended and then turns with courage 
and joy to assail the peaks still un- 
conquered. #+ # 





| or UPON a time there was a 
giant who was faithfully 
watched by millions. The poor 
saw him as a black and white phe- 
nomenon; the rich admired him 
thru their peacock-colored NBC 
telepsyches. But 100,000 New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania teachers looked 
upon him as a potential billboard 
for alerting rich and poor alike to 
public education. 

The giant barely tolerated teach- 
ers, however, because they continu- 
ally tried to feed him a tasteless 
“Four-One-Four Capsule” (four 
chairs, one table, four stuffed white 
shirts). This capsule (or panel) 
gave the giant indigestion. And the 
giant, having the very human qual- 
ity of vanity, disliked looking sick 
in public so frequently. Why didn’t 
they give him something appetiz- 
ing, he asked himself, something as 
interesting as the conversation in a 
teachers’ lunchroom, for example? 

The giant’s desire for tasty fare 
found new satisfaction when New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania teachers 
undertook a television project 
which in two years has brought the 
public some 14-million public “im- 
pressions” of education in the Phil- 
adelphia area. (In radio and tele- 
vision an impression is one viewer 
listening to or seeing one program 
once.) The 14-million impressions 
were made with more than $105,- 
000 worth of free television time. 


Ir att began when representa- 
tives of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucation Association and the New 
Jersey Education Association agreed 
on an unusual approach to pre- 
senting public education on TV. 

One difference was a two-state 


approach—recognition that TV 
waves are no respecter of state 
boundaries. 

Another difference was a willing- 
ness to consider what the giant 
really wanted; i.e., something inter- 
esting in terms of both sight and 
sound. The representatives knew 
this meant spending money, since 
the Philadelphia giant is a big-city 
type with sophisticated tastes. 

The two groups agreed on a 
$5,000 production budget for an 
experimental ‘series of TV _pro- 


Mr. Hayward is assistant radio and 
television director for the New Jersey 


grams, the object of which was 
present a true and interesting p 
ture of public education. 

The project was turned over | 
Martha Gable, director of rad 
and TV for the Philadelphia p 
lic schools (representing PSEA} 
and to me in my capacity as NJ 
assistant director for radio ag 
TV. Both of us had professional 
training and experience. 

Under the title Progress, a ca 
fully drawn plan for a semidog 
mentary series of programs 
proposed to WRCV-TV in Phi 
delphia. This station, the NBC affi 
iate covering major portions of N 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, agreed 
a 13-week half-hour series. 


In ocroser 1955, PSEA and 
NJEA began feeding the TV giant 
The weekly diet varied. For one 
show as many as seven differen 
sets, three TV cameras, and t 
studios were used. For othe 
sound-on-film camera crews shoj 
film sequences on location. “Name” 
personalities appeared briefly t 
add the voice of authority. 

Progress visited Independene 
Hall with a teacher and her class; 
went to Washington for an inter 
view with a Congressman regarding 
federal aid for education; rode 2} 
miles in a school bus to get a story 
on school-transportation problems; 
and hired two professional “pitch 
men” in straw hats and shirt sleeves 
to do a “commercial” on teacher 
recruitment. 

The dramatic element became 4 
standard asset in the Progress for 
mat. Actual policemen, doctors 
and businessmen were brought into 
the studio to act as they would i 
the real-life situations being drama 
tized. There was no script, only af 
outline and a time limit of from 
one to five minutes. 

The original 13 weeks stretched 
to 35. After a summer to recuper 
ate, plan, and shoot some backlog 
film footage, Progress was ready for 
another season—almost. Then, tw 
weeks before it returned to the aif 
in the fall of ’56, NBC officials dé 
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HE need for competent teachers 
Twin grow faster among colleges 
than at either the elementary- or 
secondary-school level during the 
next decade. 

A review of college enrolments 
during the past 10 years shows that 
the total number of 18-to-21-year- 
olds is but one of several factors 
which will determine future enrol- 
ments in higher institutions. 

The record of postwar develop- 
ments indicates that the colleges 
are just beginning to face the im- 
pending tide with which the public 
schools have now had some years 
of experience. Identifiable influ- 
ences indicate that the rate of in- 
crease at the college level will prob- 


Dr. Maul, assistant director, NEA Re- 
search Division, summarizes here a 
recent report conducted and written by 
him on “Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Colleges and Universities.” Copies of 
the full report are available free to edu- 
cational libraries w request to Re- 
search Division, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ably be as much as twice the rate 
at which future elementary-school 
enrolments will grow. 

And the college teacher-supply 
picture is further complicated by 
the fact that adequate preparation 
for college teaching calls for more 
years of graduate study than are 
required for elementary- or high- 
school teaching. 

Altho college enrolments are now 
only modestly above the 1950 peak 
fostered by the GI Bill, college 
officials realize that they are facing 
a vastly different situation. To meet 
the 1946-51 rush, they condoned 
the employment of inadequately 
prepared teachers in the confidence 
that the overload was only tempo- 
rary, and that a new supply of com- 
petent candidates would presently 
bring the situation into balance. 

Also, the inadequacy of the teach- 
ers was presumed to be offset, at 
least in part, by the more-than- 
average maturity and self-reliance 
of the student, and the determi- 


nation of the returning veteran to 
accomplish as much as possible in 
the shortest time. 

No such reassurance is in the 
offing now. The steady upsweep 
of the enrolment curve extends be- 
yond the horizon. Parents of small 
children are planning years in ad- 
vance for their college education. 
Adolescents see more clearly, day 
by day, that their future occupa- 
tional success depends upon sound 
preparation at the college level. 
Our technology becomes increasing- 
ly complex, thus requiring that a 
greater proportion of all workers 
be skilled specialists. Furthermore, 
our international responsibilities 
call for a more highly educated 
citizenry. 


Where Do College Teachers 
Come from? 


The employer of college teachers, 
unlike the employer of public- 
school teachers, has no advance in- 
dication of the prospective new 
supply of candidates. From the 
NEA Research Division’s Annual 
National Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Report, the school superin- 
tendent learns early in March how 
many graduating college students 
will meet the requirements for the 
teaching certificate, and in what 
fields. 

The college president, on the 
other hand, knows that about 60,- 
000 master’s degrees and about 9,- 
000 doctor’s degrees will be granted, 
but he knows absolutely nothing 
about the occupational ambitions 
of this oncoming group. Only a 
handful indicate by the selection of 
their university courses that they 
aspire to become college teachers. 
Moreover, most graduate programs 
give little or no attention to prep- 
aration for classroom service. 

Below are listed the sources of 
new full-time teachers employed by 
colleges during 1955-56 and 1956- 





57: (“New, full-time teachers” are 
defined as those who were not so 
engaged the previous year.) 


Sources of new teachers Percent 
Graduate school ............... 45.2 
High-school teaching ........... 13.8 
Bachelor's degree class .......... 3.2 
School administration .......... 2.7 
Junior-college teaching ......... 2.6 
Elementary-school teaching ..... 1.3 
Other educational services ...... 5.5 
Business occupations .. . 13.5 
Government service (civilian) ... 3.7 
SRseney atevies see. i. es 2.7 
Reomsemaking 25S 2 ss tee 1.5 
Religious service... 0.9 
Miscellaneous (noneducational).. 3.4 

I io athents.« toe miaans 100.0 


The fact that fewer than one- 
half the new teachers come directly 
from the graduate schools indicates 
that this source will not furnish 
the majority of new teachers in 
the future. On the other hand, the 
evidence is impressive that employ- 
ing officials in higher educational 
institutions are casting covetous 
eyes toward public-school staffs. 

Information concerning practices 
in earlier years is lacking, but the 
fact that one out of every seven new 
college teachers last year came from 
the high schools, plus another 
6.6% from school administration 
and junior-college and elementary- 
school staffs, would seem to indi- 
cate an expanding opportunity for 
members of the profession. 


Are New College Teachers 
Well Prepared? 


In contrast to the steadily grow- 
ing academic stature of public- 
school teachers, the newly em- 
ployed college teachers appear to 
be pulling down the general level 
of preparation of the whole staff. 

As the accompanying graph 
shows, four years ago 31.4% of the 
new teachers held the doctor’s de- 
gree; last year only 23.5% were so 
equipped. Four years ago 18.1% of 
the new teachers entered service 
without having earned the mas- 
ter’s degree; last year as many as 
23.1% were at this modest level of 
preparation. 

The graph also shows that in 
1954, of the total full-time staff, 
40.5% held the doctor’s degree, 
while only 10.4% were below the 
master’s-degree leyel. These figures 
point to the enormous inservice up- 





grading task facing the colleges if 
the general level of preparation of 
the whole staff is to be maintained. 
The inference is clear that the 
quality of instruction will go down 
unless the present trends in em- 
ployment practices can be reversed. 

It is possible, of course, that a 
compensating factor is at work. The 
employment of larger numbers of 
successful public-school teachers 
may tend to offset the diminishing 
number of doctor’s-degree holders 
employed; possibly a good many of 
the latter have had no professional 
preparation, while still others may 
not have demonstrated any apti- 
tude for or interest in teaching. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the maintenance of high-quality in- 
struction in colleges calls for more 
rather than less academic prepara- 
tion of staff members. The dimin- 
ishing number of doctor’s-degree 
holders is convincing evidence that 
the colleges are fighting a losing 
battle in the defense of their stand- 
ards. 


Where Do the New 
Graduates Go? 


Since 1946, the number of doc- 
tor’s degrees granted has increased 
steadily—from less than 2,000 to 
about 9,000. This might seem to 
indicate a healthy condition in 
college-teacher supply; an annual 
crop of some 9,000 should go far 
toward meeting the annual needs 
of the colleges. The catch, however, 
is that other occupations, having 
recently expanded their use of com- 
prehensively trained men, simply 
outbid the colleges. But here is 
what has been happening during 
the past two years: 

First, the total is reduced about 
one-third by the fact that some 
3,000 of the new graduates were 
already fully employed in occupa- 
tions in which they continued after 
graduation. A good many of this 
group are already in college in- 
structional service, and their grad- 


The March D ign will c an 
article by Ruth E. Eckert and “john E. 
Stecklein of the University of Min- 
nesota, reporting on a study of factors 
influencing choice of college teaching as 
a career. Dr. Eckert is a member of the 
National Committee on the Recruit- 
ment of College Teachers (of the As- 
sociation for Higher Education, an 
NEA department). 
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uate work improves their profg 
sional qualifications, but these ney 
graduates do not add to the rese 
voir of supply. 

Second, of the remaining 6,00 









































one of every three enters a nc in] 
educational occupation. Busine = 
and industry attract the majority of : 
these 2,000, with government, both 
civilian and military, claiming 4 a 
significant number. And of the li 
who enter educational servic Ci 
about one in eight goes into af ° ‘ 
school system or an educational ny 
association or agency. Thus the 
gross number of 9,000 is reduced ri 
to about 3,500 who actually become coe 
new college teachers. by 
Finally, those who become teach be 
ers are not distributed among the * 
teaching fields according to the fer 
need. In the physical sciences h 
where the greatest number of doe , 
tor’s degrees are granted, competi re 
tive occupations attract almost all a 
the new graduates. Most of the = 
colleges are simply priced out of pa 
the market in certain fields. And§ - | 
in fields of modest competition, the i 
number graduated each year is not is 
equal to the demand. 
Looking Ahead s€ 
One bright spot stands out as we - 
review the college staffing prob i 
lem. To date, few women have 
been used—about 78% of the total§ |. 
college-teaching corps consists of “a 
men. If the departments of home 
economics, women’s physical edu A 
cation, and library science were " 
omitted, statistics would show nine 
in ten college teachers are men. : 
Tradition seems to be the only 
reason for this situation. Among P 
elementary-school teachers, 87.2% 





are women, and among high-school 
teachers, 53.7%. Surely the edu 
cated woman has justified the 
movement now under way to give 
her greater recognition in the cok 
lege instructional program. 

The report shows that college 
employing officials are now begin 
ning to explore every possible new 
source of competent teachers. With 
this search will come a more vigor 
ous drive for funds to improve 
salaries and to provide better work 
ing conditions. In fact, the expand 
ing opportunities in college teach 
ing should challenge our finest 
young men and women. + # 
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J HAvE noticed many differences 
between the secondary school which 
[ attended in Burma and the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School 
in Maryland, from which I recently 
graduated. Altho I consider each to 
be an excellent school, I want to 
point out some possible improve- 
ments in both. 

In Burmese schools, the disci- 
pline is very strict, and the relation- 
ship between pupil and teacher is 
much more formal than at B.-C.C. 
[| disapprove of the way American 
students behave toward their teach- 
ers. I like the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship in Burma better. 

Another thing I do not like 
about B.-C.C. is that there is no 
human geography of the world of- 
fered here—only economic geogra- 
phy. This is a disadvantage; stu- 
dents everywhere should study hu- 
man geography so they will know 
and understand people from other 
parts of the world. 

I feel also that the courses here 


are too condensed. For example, - 


only one year of plane geometry 
is given. I find it hard to learn and 
retain information when it is pre- 
sented in such a concentrated dose. 
In Burma, the study of geometry 
starts in the fifth grade and pro- 
ceeds methodically thru the ninth. 

So much for the disadvantages I 
have observed at an American 
school. Now for the advantages. 

In contrast to schools in Burma, 
American schools like B.-C.C. offer 
a well rounded education—social, 
physical, and moral. They also have 
many cocurricular activities as com- 
pared with Burmese schools. 

In Burma, students concentrate 
mostly upon lessons, and there are 
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Out of the 
- Mouths of 
Students 


Two comments on 
four secondary schools 
—foreign and domestic 


few clubs. Some of the clubs at 
B.-C.C., such as the Future Teach- 
ers of America, help students in 
choosing careers. They also provide 
entertainment, friendship, leader- 
ship, and general knowledge. 

Burmese students might have a 
better general knowledge if the 
schools in my country provided op- 
portunity for more cocurricular ac- 
tivities. 

In Burma, there are no special 
classes, such as one finds in the 
United States, for rapid or slow 
learners; pupils of all degrees of 
intelligence are grouped together. 

In America, students are encour- 
aged not to depend too much on 
the teachers and_ textbooks; li- 


_ braries, movies, and various other 


audio-visual materials help them 
study and understand better. Dis- 
cussion is encouraged. 

Burmese pupils depend largely 
on textbooks and classroom lec- 
tures. Libraries, movies, and similar 
aids are not used in teaching, and 
there is no class discussion. There- 
fore, studying is less interesting. 

I believe that improvements 
could be made in the school sys- 
tems of both countries, but especial- 
ly in my homeland of Burma. 

—SHIRLEY GYI, daughter of Than 
U. Gyi, educational attaché at the 
Burmese Embassy, lives in Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. 


When I shifted from a high 
school in Connecticut to one in 
New Delhi, India, I often com- 
pared different aspects of the 
schools and my reactions to them. 

I particularly like American 
schools for the informal relation- 
ships between students and teach- 
ers and for the free manner in 
which we were encouraged to ask 
questions and participate in class 
discussions. 

The lack of these procedures in 
the Indian school made the class- 
room part of my New Delhi public- 
school education difficult. To my 
Indian school friends, however, the 
dogmatism of the teachers, the dis- 
couragement of questions, the ab- 
sence of class discussions, and the 
extreme respect for teachers were 
natural carry-overs of family cus- 
toms and traditions, 

In the Indian school, the rela- 
tions of the students with each 
other and particularly the relations 
between the boys and girls were to 
me the best feature. In America, 
relations between boys and girls of 
14 or 15 are often either tense or 
artificial and conformist. However, 
the relations between students at 
Delhi Public School appeared to be 
free and sincere. It seemed some- 
how as if I were accepted in that 
school more completely for what I 
was, rather than for what I pre- 
tended or tried to be. 

Different as they were, I enjoyed 
the schools of both countries and 
feel that each of them contributed 
to my education and happiness. 

—CYNTHIA BOWLES, who gradu- 
ated this year from Oberlin, is the 
daughter of Chester Bowles, former 
ambassador to India. 
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BLUE OR GREEN SANTAS 


Creative originality is the objective of our 
art program, says ELIZABETH H. MACK 


ANTA CLAUSES sometimes turn 
S out blue or green in Charlotte 
second grades, but we like them 
that way. 

As one of our teachers said, “It’s 
not the color or shape that counts 
when it comes to children’s art— 
it’s the expression. Children are so 
original if given a chance.” 

The object of our art program 
is creative originality. We are 
teaching children to draw and 
paint in their own style. We don’t 
want stylized art or ideas, and we 
certainly don’t want to turn out 
children who think that copying is 
art. 

The art work that Charlotte 
school children are making for 
their schoolroom or taking home 
for the Christmas holidays points 
up this fact in diversified, gay ways. 
For example, the children in one 
fifth-grade class have made all the 
decorations for their Christmas tree 
—no commercial, “store-bought” 
items for them! Instead, their tree 
boasts papier-maché snow birds, 


Mrs. Mack is director of art education 
for the city schools of Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


bright whirls of metal that once 
were tin cans, and construction- 
paper creations. 

The children at every school in 
the system have their say about the 
decorations in their homerooms. 
With a bit of paint and cotton, 
light bulbs have become Santa 
Claus faces. Frozen-pie containers 
have taken on a new twist to turn 
out as glittering yuletide circles. 

I want art in our classrooms to 
be a direct reflection of the child 
who does the work. I prize a paint- 
ed angel with wings that look just 
a bit like oversized ears. That’s the 
child’s conception of an angel, and 
he should have the right to draw 
things as he visualizes them. 

We call art an essential part of 
a child’s growing, just as playing 
and dancing are. We want children 
to learn that art has a place in their 
lives now—and when they grow up, 
too. 

Sixth-graders in one school have 
made etchings for their parents as 
Christmas gifts. Each etching is 
entirely different, but each is the 
child’s own work. In one second 
grade, the children were in com- 


plete charge of not only the paint 
ing of pictures, but of displaying 
them, too. 

“They even cut the paper them. 
selves,” their teacher said. And 
that’s pretty apparent from the 
ragged edges. 

One picture of a choir of chil 
dren is a masterpiece in its own 
right. Since the entire class worked 
together on it, no one singer re 
sembles another. 

Even first-graders make construe 
tion-paper Christmas stockings and 
trees. Not too surprisingly, each 
tree and each sock looks as tho it 
comes from a different stock. 

Looking over a fired-clay nativity 
scene one of the classes had made 
for her, a principal: said feelingly, 
“I'd rather have this Madonna 
than any that could be found in 
a store.” 

These children are developing a 
creative sense and a taste for art 
I don’t think they will have to re 
sort to mere copying when they 
grow up and want to do a little art 
work or decorate their homes. They 
are learning that art can be a part 
of themselves. + # 


These original reindeer and Santas were made by fifth-graders. 
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n The Crucial Decade, Eric Gold- 
| man enumerates in sequence the 
historic events of the years 1945- 
55, which not only brought a del- 
uge of change to the world, but 
set America in search of new direc- 
tions. With singular restraint, he 
terms this momentous decade as 
only a “handful of years.” 

The professional-standards move- 
ment in teaching, as an organized 
effort, spans just a decade and one 
year (1946-57)—a handful of years, 
equally significant in the change 
of directions and promise for the 
future of teaching. 

In 1946 at Buffalo, the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly launched the 
organized movement (commonly 
known as the TEPS Movement) by 
creating the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and charging it 
with the responsibility of carrying 
on a continuous program to up- 
grade standards to professional lev- 
els. 

Almost the first act of NCTEPS 
was to call upon the respective state 
education associations to establish 
parallel state TEPS commissions. 
There are now 52 such state (and 
territorial) commissions. 

Progress in the movement has 
been, in great measure, stimulated 
by these state commissions, altho 
it is impossible to ascribe exclusive 
credit to any specific group. Results 
have been achieved by team effort 
—a partnership endeavor, involving 
teachers, administrators, state de- 
partment of education personnel, 
and staff members of teacher-edu- 
cation institutions. Virtually every 
NEA unit, as well as other profes- 
sional organizations, has _partici- 


pated. 


Heapinc the list of goals for the 
profession, as identified by the 300 
roundtables at the NEA centennial 
convention at Philadelphia, was 
“achievement of the bachelor’s de- 
gree as the minimum preparation 
for beginning teachers in the 
United States.” 

Of course, the discussants at 
Philadelphia were aware that great 
Strides had already been taken to- 





Dr. Stinnett is executive secretary of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, NEA. 
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ward this goal. In 1946, only 15 (of 
the 48 states and four territorial 
jurisdictions) required the bache- 
lor’s degree as the minimum prep- 
aration level for beginning elemen- 
tary teachers. (With few exceptions, 
the degree has been the accepted re- 
quirement for high-school teachers 
for many years.) In 1957, the num- 
ber had grown to 37. 

Thus, a decade and one year af- 
ter official launching of the profes- 
sional-standards movement, only 13 
states and two territories are requir- 
ing less than the bachelor’s degree 
for beginning teachers. This means 
that 22 states, in this handful of 
years, have moved up to the degree 
requirement; an average of two 
states each year since 1946 have in- 
creased minimum standards to the 
degree level. 

This great progress can be attrib- 
uted to the wise, vigorous leader- 
ship of the state certification direc- 
tors, backed by solid support from 
the profession. 

Moreover, at least three addition- 
al states—Iowa, Kansas, and Wyo- 
ming—have officially adopted dead- 
lines of 1960, 1959, and 1962 respec- 
tively for the degree minimum to 
be enforced. And two other states 
are at the point of adopting dead- 
lines. Thus, in only eight states and 
two territories is resistance to this 
goal yet to be overcome. 

The trend is toward the bache- 
lor’s degree for beginning teachers 
at all levels for probationary service 
of three to five years, with comple- 
tion of the fifth year mandated for 
standard certification. In 1958, 
these requirements will become 
effective in New York, and Cali- 
fornia is now considering the same 
prescriptions; Washington, Oregon, 
and Indiana have already adopted 
similar requirements. 

In the decade ahead, it seems 
probable that the master’s degree 
will tend to become the universal 
requirement for fully qualified 
teachers, the bachelor’s degree for 
initial service. 


Tue procress described above, in 
upgrading requirements for admis- 
sion to the profession, has occurred 
during a period of sustained teach- 
er shortages. Heretofore, in similar 
periods of shortages, whatever the 
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changes the professional- 
standards movement 


has brought about. 


T. M. STINNETT 


basic causes—war, depression, good 
times, hard times, boom, or bust— 
the inevitable resort has been to 
lower standards. 

However, those in the profession- 
al-standards movement surmised 
that the effective way to cure teach- 
er shortages is to raise standards; 
that to lower them tends to make 
the shortages worse. 

Upon what sort of reasoning is 
this seeming paradox based? Simply 
that as standards are elevated for 
selection, preparation, and admis- 
sion to the role of practitioner, the 
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status of teaching is corresponding- 
ly increased, with greater holding 
power for professionals already on 
the job and the attracting of larger 
numbers of capable high-school 
graduates into preparation for 
teaching. 

Some sincere critics discount this 
thesis, despite abundant evidence 
of its validity in other professions. 
However, the profession is adher- 
ing with increasing vigor and in- 
creasing conviction to its surmise 
that higher standards lead to a 
greater number of competent teach- 
ers. And there is some evidence to 
indicate that this is more than 
mere surmise. 

In evaluating the evidence, one 
must bear in mind that probably 
some shortage of teachers since 1950 

_could not have been prevented. 
Like the shortages in other profes- 
sional and _ scientific fields, it 
stemmed basically from the drastic 
decline in the college-age pool (18- 
21) resulting from the relatively 
low number of births during the 
1930s, from which all such person- 
nel must be drawn. This pool de- 
creased in the decade 1945-55 by 
more than 100,000 a year, reaching 
in 1955 a level about equal to that 
of 30 years ago. 


Here are some indications that 
higher standards are contributing 
to steady gains in the teacher- 
supply problem: 

1. The annual production of de- 
gree teachers rose from 30,000 in 
1945 to 107,452 in 1957; the total 
production from 33,327 to 116,573, 
a net increase of almost 400%. The 
annual production of degree ele- 
mentary teachers about quadrupled 
—rising from 10,428 in 1945 to 42,- 
796 in 1957. College enrolments in 
this period increased by about 50%. 

2. The increased appeal of teach- 
ing is reflected in the fact that the 
proportion of the college graduat- 
ing classes prepared for teaching 
has increased constantly since 1948. 
In 1948, only 21% of all bachelor’s 
degree graduates had prepared for 
teaching; in 1957, the estimated 
percentage was 32.5. 

A recent survey by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion re- 
ported that 74% of adults queried 
would like to see their daughters 
choose to be teachers; only 16% 
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turned thumbs down on the idea. 
In 1955-56, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
reported that with more than 12,- 
000 top-flight high-school seniors 
who took the National Honor So- 
ciety Scholarship tests, teaching led 
all professions as a career choice. 
About 30% chose teaching, while 
about 16% selected engineering, 
the second most popular career. 

At least two other reports of 
career choices by scholarship win- 
ners rank teaching among the top 
three professions, and among girls 
it ranked first. 

3. The level of preparation of 
employed teachers has risen right 
along with stepped-up minimum 


A man should never be ashamed 
to own he has been in the wrong, 
which is but saying, in other 
words, that he is wiser today than 
he was yesterday. 

—Alexander Pope 


certification requirements, in terms 
of college years of preparation. In 
1949, only 45% of employed ele- 
mentary teachers had completed 
college degrees; in 1957, about 70% 
had. 

4. There has been a steady de- 
cline since 1946 in the ratio be- 
tween emergency or substandard 
teachers employed and total teach- 
ing positions.-In 1946, about 125,- 
000 such teachers were employed, 
about one in each seven teaching 
positions. In 1957 when about 80,- 
000 emergency teachers were em- 
ployed, this ratio had declined to 
one in 15. 

True, we have a long way to go. 
But there is evidence that we are 
beginning to make real gains in the 
teacher-supply situation. From 1950 
to 1954, there was a drastic decline 
in the annual production of new 
teachers, as there was in all profes- 
sional fields, resulting from the 
aftermath of the Korean War and 
the rapid decline in college enrol- 
ments. Since 1955, there have been 
significant increases in the annual 
production of. new teachers. With 
college enrolments increasing each 
year, steady gains in the annual 
yield of new teachers can be ex- 
pected. The full impact of the gains 
in college enrolments, which began 


in 1955, upon increased teach 
supply naturally cannot occur 
fore 1959. 


Tuts account has largely oy 
looked other significant areas whig 
have a direct bearing on the p 
fessional-standards movement, sug 
as salaries, tenure, retirement, 
other phases of teacher welfay 
This omission is deliberate, sing 
these areas are assigned respon 
bilities of other agencies of 
profession. The premise, howeve 
is that if standards for the preps 
tion, selection, certification, 
inservice growth of teachers 
brought to professional levels, hig 
er standards in these related are 
will inevitably follow, and the 
is some evidence to support thi 
premise. Obviously, unless the 
relationships do obtain, we ma 
hope to get an adequate numbe 
of qualified teachers into the po 
ulation, but getting them into 
classrooms is quite a different 
ter. 

Occasionally, there is the char 
that efforts of the profession to rai 
standards really are aimed at “‘ad 
ing more education courses to 
curriculum.” This may have bee 
true in isolated cases, but, as 
general rule, the facts do not s 
port such a charge. In fact, the 
is a growing trend toward cons¢ 
dating and strengthening the p 
fessional phases of preparation, # 
reflected by state certification tf 
quirements. For example, the me 
dian requirement in education f@ 
high-school teachers is 18 hour 
for elementary-school teachers, it 
24. And there is a decided trend 
toward further simplification d 
certification procedures. 

The number of separate name 
certificates issued by the states 
declining (from over 1,000 in 194% 
to 618 in 1957). The trend is t@ 
ward the issuance of a few certif 
cates per state: Already, 11 state 
are issuing five or fewer separatt 
certificates. 

The teacher education-certific 
tion process is being decentralized 
by the state legal authorities, with 
more responsibility being placed 
upon the profession to define tht 
requirements, and with increasing 
responsibility being accorded the 
teacher-education institutions @ 
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derive the program of preparation 
and to recommend for certification 
those who have completed this 
program and are judged compe- 
tent. This is called the “approved- 


























whi program” approach, and is present- 
> pu ly used in at least 17 states. 
, Sud The trend is toward less specifici- 
:: ty in certification, toward general 
‘Ifany and broad-area specifications, rath- 
sings er than detailed, specific hour and 
pong course requirements. National rec- 
f thy iprocity in teaching certification is 
vevell coming rather quickly, as all states 
span move up to the degree require- 
ang ~ments. 
sa The National Council for Ac- 
high creditation of Teacher Education, 
area’ whose 300 accredited institutions 
they are now preparing about 70% of 
t thi’ the new teachers, at long last gives 
they the profession a voice in determin- 
nag ing the quality of the preparation 
mbes of its members. 
» po Obviously, the program of prep- 
ae) aration is at the very heart of 
t mag status for any profession. The 
NCATE, a joint council consisting 
hargg of 19 members, includes six prac- 
) rag titioners representing the NEA. 
“ad If the alleged weaknesses in the 
10 education of teachers continue; if 
been teacher education is not made the 
as am effective, scholarly process that— 
t supg by the nature of its superlative im- 
ther portance to society—it ought to be, 
mnsolig then the profession can no longer 
> prog lay the blame elsewhere. 
on, a 
mn w§ THis HANDFUL of years has been 
e me§ fruitful—far in’ excess of the ex- 
on fof pectations of most in view of ever- 
10urms%— increasing enrolments and ever-in- 
s, it} creasing demands for more quali- 
trend§ fied teachers. 
yn G8 Altho in some instances the 
. § teacher shortage has resulted in 
name§’ lowering standards, there has been 
ites ‘sf mo national hysteria for this easy 
» 1948 


panacea. Indeed, the opposite has 
happened instead. And it has hap- 
pened because teachers themselves 
resisted easy, quick, and therefore 
illusory solutions to the problem. 

The task now is to see that this 
progress continues—to the point 
that there is loud moaning on every 
college campus about how hard it 
is to become a teacher. Then we 
will know for sure that the next 
handful of years will see teaching 
ranked as a mature profession—in 
fact as well as in name. # # 
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“Our new project called The Twen- 
tieth Century purports to do nothing 
less than tell the story of the past, the 
present, the future—the major events, 
personalities, trends, and issues that 
shape our times.” 

This is the way Irving Gitlin de- 
scribes the new Sunday afternoon series 





Irving Gitlin 


on CBS-TV. In a specially filmed state- 
ment for NEA officers, Mr. Gitlin, who 
is director of public affairs for the net- 
work and executive producer of The 
Twentieth Century, went on to say, 
“We don’t see how we can tell the 
story of the twentieth century without 
getting at the heart of the subject of 
education.” Accordingly, a program on 
Brainpower has been scheduled for 
March 30. 

In his report, Mr. Gitlin modestly 
refrained from mentioning the quality 
of the new series, but others have sung 
its praises. 

Subjects of this month’s programs 
are: Dec. 15, Mussolini—the story of 
the rise and fall of the first fascist dic- 
tator; Dec. 22, Auto Biography—con- 
cerning the development of the auto- 
mobile from the tin lizzie to the 
electronic car of tomorrow; Dec. 29, 
The Windsors—about the man who 
didn’t want to be king. 


Oruer topnotch TV viewing this 
month includes the following: 


Armstrong Circle Theater, CBS-TV, 
every other Wednesday. Dec. 11, Waif— 
about international adoption service; 
Dec. 25, Abbe Pierre and the Ragpick- 
ers—about underprivileged in Paris. 


College News Conference, ABC-TV, 


Sundays. Ruth Geri Hagy and college 
students interview widely known fig- 


ures. Emphasis this year is on interna- 
tional affairs. 


Du Pont Show of the Month, CBS- 
TV: Dec. 20, Junior Miss, a musical 
version starring Don Ameche. 


Hallmark Hall of Fame, NBC-TV: 
Dec. 15, Maurice Evans in Twelfth 
Night. 


Johns Hopkins File 7, ABC-TV, Sun- 
days. Dec. 8, Milton Eisenhower dis- 
cusses Education—1970, delving into 
the need for more and better teachers 
and the effects of increasing popula- 
tion; Dec. 15, Campus Christmas; Dec. 
22, How Much Is Much?—about a sci- 
ence teacher; Dec. 29, Blowing Glass 
for Science. 


. Let’s Take a Trip, CBS-TV, Sun- 
days. Sonny, Joan, Jimmy, and live 
TV cameras travel everywhere. During 
American Education Week they visited 
the Pocantico Hills (N.Y.) School. 


Omnibus, NBC-TV, every other 
Sunday. Alistair Cooke hosts this long- 
time favorite. A series of musical fea- 
tures with Leonard Bernstein is under 
way, plus a series on the law with 
Joseph Welch. 


Playhouse 90, CBS-TV, Thursdays. 
Martin Manulis produces the dramas. 
Dec. 19, The Homeless—about refugees 
in Europe; Dec. 26, The Galvanized 
Yankee—concerning the Civil War. 


Seven Lively Arts, CBS-TV, Sundays. 
Dec. 15, Here Is New York; Dec. 22, 
The Nutcracker; Dec. 29, Hollywood 
Around the World. 


Studio One, CBS-TV, Mondays. Dec. 
9 and 16, No Deadly Medicine, two- 
part program on pathology. 


Telephone Time, ABC-TV, Tues- 
days. Dec. 10, Sam Houston’s Decision; 
Dec. 17, The Frying Pan; Dec. 24, A 
Picture of the Magi. 


Wide Wide World, NBC-TV, every 
other Sunday. Dave Garroway and 
camera crews go just about everywhere, 
including schools. Dec. 22 show covers 
all law-enforcement agencies from 
the Justice Department down to the 
policeman on the beat. 


Wisdom, NBC-TV, Sundays. Infor- 
mal talks with outstanding figures, 
frequently scholars: Dec. 15, Louis 
Finkelstein; Dec. 22, Paul Tillich. 


Youth Wants To Know, NBC-TV, 
NBC Radio, Sundays. The NEA coop- 
erates in this panel-discussion program, 
which features high-school students 
and a distinguished guest. Steve Mc- 
Cormick is moderator, Theodore Gran- 
ik is producer. Julian Bartolini and 
Sylvan Marshall are assistant produc- 


ers. # # 
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uMoRISTS have their fun about 
H the American habit of ap- 
pointing a committee whenever a 
job is to be done, but it is a good 
habit. Certainly, teachers salary 
committees have proved their worth 
in local associations. 

They have represented a variety 
of points of view. They have stud- 
ied great quantities of information; 
they have drafted recommendations 
and have sought their adoption. 
Their reward has been their own 
sense of achievement in doing an 
important job. 

Teachers’ salaries are rising— 
much too slowly, but still much 
faster than they would without the 
persistent efforts of salary commit- 
tees. Since these efforts will con- 
tinue to be needed, the experiences 
and procedures of such committees 
are well worth examining. 


Tue committee is usually given 
a rather broad assignment and then 
must work out the details for itself. 


For further information on _ specific 
aspects of the organization and func- 
tions of such committees, see The 
Teachers Salary Committee and Its 
Work, recently published by NEA’s Re- 
search Division and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 87p. Single copy, 
$1. Discounts on quantity orders. Order 
from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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But whatever its assignment, it pre- 
pares its own job sheet or plan of 
work. Altho the sequence may vary 
for each committee, these nine steps 
are likely to be followed in most 
situations: 


1. Reviewing the ABCs 


A good salary committee first 
takes time to clarify its ideas on 
the purposes and principles of sal- 
ary scheduling. A committee may 
conclude, for example, that a good 
schedule should facilitate recruit- 
ment, reduce turnover, raise morale, 
and improve instruction. Such aims 
are more likely to be realized if they 
are thought out in advance. 


2. The More We Get Together 


After goals are agreed upon, the 
salary committee establishes work- 
ing relationships with the superin- 
tendent and the school board. Many 
of the difficulties in relation to 
teachers’ salaries are eliminated 
when it is possible for all concerned 
to think thru their ideas about 
salary scheduling. Policies that set 
forth points of general agreement 
are then incorporated into a school- 
board salary platform. 

This platform may include such 
statements as: We believe our sched- 
ule should express the school dis- 


trict’s viewpoint on personnel; we 
believe the official salary schedule 
should be available to any citizeq 
in the district, especially every 
school employee, and to others with 
good reason for having it; oug 
schedule must be based upon sound 
principles, adapted to the needs of 
our district, with full recognition 
of state law. 


3. What's Going On Now? 


One of the most useful thingy 
that a salary committee does is 
analyze the existing salary. policy, 
This is one of the many reasons the 
committee requires administrative 
support. When the administration 
works with the committee, the dé 
sired information can be compiled 
from official records by skilled clerk 
cal workers. 

The committee considers average 
or median salaries actually paid 
over a period of years, the percent 
of the current local operating budg 
et devoted to instructional salarié 
(at least for several different past 
years), and the individual salari¢g 
of the present staff in terms of 
their preparation, experience, and 
assignment. 

Questions concerning teachet 
supply and demand are also e& 
plored. For example: How many 
teachers have resigned recently and 
why? How many job applications 
have been received? 


4. Whose Pastures Are Greener? 


The committee also seeks current 
information on what is paid ina 
number of comparable school sy 
tems in neighboring districts, thrit 
out the state, or perhaps in the 
entire nation. The NEA Research 
Division and state associations pub 
lish helpful material on this sub 
ject. Also necessary for comparisom 
are the earnings in other occup® 
tions. 
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What can teachers expect from a good 
local-association salary committee? 


Most salary committees can re- 
port very little on comparative 
earnings in other occupations be- 
cause the available facts are so 
fragmentary. Getting the figures is 
dificult; so is their wise use. To 
multiply a weekly wage by 52 to 
arrive at an annual rate is question- 
able, because employment in indus- 
try is often not continuous. And 
some professional personnel who 
work under high pressure for 48 or 
more weeks in the year may chal- 
lenge comparisons between teach- 
ers’ salaries and annual professional 
earnings. * 

That is why committees frequent- 
ly need to gather, by brief, individ- 
ual inquiry to the teaching staff, 
useful information on the extent to 
which local teachers have devoted 
their summers to study, educative 
travel, and other professional pur- 
suits. 


5. Where Is the Money Coming 
from? 


Sooner or later, teachers, school 
board, and taxpayers all have to 
face the question of where the 
money is coming from. For one 
community that can produce the 
money almost painlessly from a 
slight increase in a low tax rate, 
there are a score of others that can 
produce the money only by penny- 
pinching. 

One important job of the salary 
committee is to take a critical view 
of the financial background of the 
local school system. What sources 
of support are being used? Are 
all available sources being drawn 
upon? What are the prospects for 
new sources? 

As definite salary proposals be- 
gin to take shape, the figures are 
produced on what the plan will 
cost—next year, the year after, and 
so on. These figures are related to 
probable growth in enrolments and 
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the consequent increase in the num- 
ber of teachers. 


6. This Is What We Recommend 


All the preliminaries finally re- 
sult in a concrete proposal. Wheth- 
er the recommendation is for a 
whole new schedule, an added. in- 
crement, or merely for keeping the 
present schedule, a definite state- 
ment is needed along with data to 
support the committee’s recommen- 
dation. 

In most situations, the presenta- 
tion of a new salary plan calls for 
preparation of a written report. 
This document is a summary of the 
thinking that has gone on. A good 
report is short, well organized, ac- 
curate, specific, readable. 


7. Back to Headquarters 


The typical salary committee is 
much concerned about the best way 
of presenting its report to the board 
of education and the public. But 
this concern should not cause it to 
overlook the importance of inform- 
ing and convincing the teaching 
staff. 

In some situations there may be 
a need for the salary committee to 
be uncommunicative until it comes 
up with a salary policy that the 
board has adopted. But for one 
such situation, there will be a score 
where the important thing is for 
the committee to do all in its power 
to keep the entire teaching staff in- 
formed, step by step, of the com- 
mittee’s findings and its reasoning 
on a debated issue. 

The committee desires approval 
—unanimous if possible—from the 
local association. Only when a pol- 
icy is accepted by nearly everyone 


will bickering and confusion be 
avoided. 


8. May We Present? 


All the work of collecting facts, 
analyzing local salary conditions, 
and making decisions concerning 
the proposed salary plan come to 
naught if it is turned down by the 
board of education. Therefore, the 
quality of the final report and the 
methods used in convincing the 
board require careful considera- 
tion. 

The story of the office boy who 
asked for an increase in salary pro- 
vides an apt illustration of the 
poorly planned approach, 

“May I ask for a raise?” he said 
to his boss and received an almost 
inevitable reply, “Yes, you may ask 
for it, but you’re not going to get 
it!” 

Salary improvement depends bas- 
ically upon human relations within 
the school system and goodwill be- 
tween the teachers association and 
the public. The best method of 
presentation involves friendliness 
and cooperation. Altho this .ap- 
proach requires more time, the re- 
sults are more satisfying than those 
of a “knock-down, drag-out” fight, 
which are almost always negative. 

Just as a teacher is continuously 
sensitive to the effect of his instruc- 
tion upon the members of his class, 
so the local association members 
are sensitive to the reactions of lay- 
men to new salary proposals. The 
salary committee watches the news- 
papers, radio, and television to de- 
termine how the public is reacting 
to the proposed salary schedule. 


9. The Follow-thru 


There is always more to come. 
A good salary policy is dynamic, it 
grows to meet new conditions, and 
the salary committee is there to 
help it grow in the right directions. 

Whatever this year’s successes, 
next year will call for another 
long, hard look at the salary sched- 
ule and its related policies. The 
continuing committee, with mem- 
bers serving overlapping terms, will 
study the schedule, watch economic 
trends, and serve the teachers and 
the community by pointing the way 


to further progress. + $ 
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This Way to Christmas 


RUTH GAGLIARDO 


FFVHERE are many ways to Christ- 

mas, as every teacher knows— 
the annual pageant with its young 
Joseph, beard askew, and Mary, 
movingly young and tender; gifts 
for mother made by eager, awk- 
ward hands; carols sung daily for 
the joy of the singing and the sea- 
son; and then—stories! 

In all the busy exciting pre- 
Christmas days, reading-aloud time 
may be the best time of all, no 
matter what the level—whether jun- 
ior high, intermediate, or primary. 
Even college students have been 
known to listen appreciatively to 
a reading of Beatrix Potter’s The 
Tailor of Gloucester (Warne) with 
its plaintive dream-tossed murmur- 
ings of “No more twist! No more 
twist!” 

Just as there are stories that 
know no grade levels, so are there 
picture books that defy a narrow 
classification. Such a book is the 
most beautiful of all nativity books, 
The Christ Child (Doubleday). 
Years ago, early in their days of 
working together as a husband and 
wife team, Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham went to the Holy Land to 
gain needed background for this 
loveliest of picture books, wisely 
retaining the Biblical version for 
their text—the prophecy from Isa- 
iah, the story of the Christ Child 
as told by Matthew and Luke. 

It was this picture book which 
led the two young Duffs to an ap- 
preciation of the literature of The 
Bible as described by their mother, 
Annis Duff, in her recent Longer 
Flight (Viking), a book which 
many teachers would love to find 
under their own Christmas tree. 

As in her earlier Bequest of 
Wings (Viking), Mrs. Duff writes 
with intelligence and with feeling 
of reading and all its ramifications 


Mrs. Gagliardo, director of library serv- 


ice for Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, is a sentative on the 
committees of NEA-ALA and NEA- 
NCPT. 
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—learning, thinking, talking, look- 
ing, listening. She quotes Arnold 
Bennett as saying, “The aim of 
reading . . . is gradually to create 
an ideal life, a sort of secret, pre- 
cious life, a refuge, a solace, an 
eternal source of inspiration in the 
soul of the reader.” 

Then in a tribute that could be 
directed to teachers as well as to 
librarians, Mrs. Duff adds, “It is 
perhaps one of life’s injustices that 
librarians who encourage steady 
growth in appreciation of fine 
books do not often enough have 
the chance to see how beauty goes 
home to ‘the secret and precious 
life’ of young people.” 

Happily, these rewarding mo- 
ments of expressed response are 
caught by teachers, especially at 
Christmas time, in what in many 
schools amounts almost to a read- 
aloud festival. It is worth noting 
that many of today’s teachers did 
not need a Charles Laughton to 
persuade them that reading aloud 
can be exciting adventure! 


Two outstanding Christmas lists 
should be mentioned immediately. 
First is “Christmas Stories To Read 
Aloud,” which appeared in the 
December 1956 NEA _ JourNAL. 
Compiled by Virginia McJenkins, 
of Fulton County, Georgia, with a 
committee of librarians, this excep- 
tionally valuable list gives actual 
reading time for each selection 
along with the grade spread. The 
second list, Light the Candles! is 
more extensive, covering 24 pages. 
Light the Candles! was prepared 
for Horn Book magazine distribu- 
tion by Marcia Dalphin. 

Of recent stories, many teachers 
on the intermediate level will be 
interested in Wilma Hays’ Christ- 
mas on the Mayflower (Coward) 
with its pictures by Roger Duvoi- 
sin. For the same level, Opal 
Wheeler in The Miracle Dish 
(Dutton) tells a story of her own 
childhood in northern Wisconsin 


From ‘‘Little House in the Big We 
Copyright, 1953, by Garth Will 


and the Christmas gift so loving 
planned by a little girl for 
mother. 

There are three delightful Christ 
mas stories in rhyme: Virgini 
Kahl’s rollicking Plum Pudding 
for Christmas (Scribner); Phylf 
McGinley’s The Year Without 
Santa Claus (Lippincott) , lavishh 
illustrated in color by Kurt Werth 
and another new Seuss, How the 
Grinch Stole Christmas (Rand 
House) . 

Many children love especially 
hear re-read at holiday time Chri 
mas chapters from their favorite 
books. Immediately one recalls 
first chapter of Little Women wit 
its famous opening words, ‘Chri 
mas won’t be Christmas withow 
any presents,” read in more la 
guages today, incidentally, than am 
other children’s classic except To 
Sawyer. 

Laura Wilder’s “Little Hous 
books have wonderful Christm 
chapters, with boys and girls ha 
put to choose between “Mr. 
wards meets Santa Claus” in Lit 
House on the Prairie (Harper) an 
“Christmas” in Little House in thé 
Big Woods (Harper) . 

Almost as well loved as 
Wilder children are the Moffat 
with imaginative Janey the favorit 
of many. Janey’s understanding 
heart saves Rufus M. another he 
break in “A Letter from San 
Claus,” found in The Middé 
Moffat (Harcourt) , also the middle 
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pook of this rightly popular trio. 
(Parenthetically, it might be 
added that any teacher weary of 
too many meetings or too many or 
too much of anything might try 
reading “Janey Takes Up Sports” 
in the same book. This chapter is 
pquite as effective as a tranquilizer 
and ever so much more fun! 


MarcuerirE pe ANGELI is an- 
other author whose gift for festival 
is reflected in all she writes. Petite 
Suzanne (Doubleday), the story of 
a little French-Canadian girl, 
closes with a satisfying Christmas 
chapter full of warmth of home, 
love of friends, joy of sharing. 

Another _artist-author, Kate 
Seredy, writes of her own exciting 
childhood in The Good Master 
(Viking). Kate’s first Christmas 
with her cousin, Jancsi, and his 
father, the “good master,” on the 
ranch “complete with horses” con- 
cludes with two Christmas chapters 
describing the children’s joy as they 
deliver gifts to neighbor children. 

Margot Benary-Isbert, newcomer 
to America, brings understanding 
of postwar Germany to young 
people. Two different Christmases 
are pictured in The Ark (Har- 
court), each with its songs and 
simple surprises; each made memo- 
rable by the gallant mother who 
helps her children keep Christmas 
in war-ravaged Germany. 

The New England countryside 
gives pleasant background to Eliza- 
beth Yates’ Once in the Year 
(Coward), with its skillful weav- 
ing together of a modern story and 
two of the oldest of our Christmas 
legends—the flowering forests and 
animals talking at midnight. Peter 
and his father and mother and old 
Benj of Mountain Born (Coward) 
are in this story illustrated so beau- 
tifully by Nora Unwin. 


EuizasetH Orton Jones has 
given to children many stories with 
special meaning at Christmas time 
—the star-centered apples (are there 
children who have never been 
shown this delight?) in the Christ- 
mas chapter in Maminka’s Children 
(Macmillan); Big Susan, that 
charming doll-house story for little 
girls; and her more recent How Far 
Is It to Bethlehem? (Horn). 

There are few scenes more mov- 
ing than that pictured by this 
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have fun 
making delicious 


HOLIDAY CANDY 


Folks are thrilled— 
these chocolates taste 
so good, 

look so professional. 
Yet so easy to do. 

Not even any cooking. 
5 different kinds:— 
Chocolate Cherries— 
Puddings— 
Crunchies— 

Peanut Butter Centers— 


Almonds-in-Cherries. 


@°& easy HOW-TO-DO-IT 


ingredients: 2 lbs. semi-sweet 
chocolate...6 oz. maraschino 
ries...44 cup hard sauce...14 can 
flaky coconut...3 oz. crunch 
peanut butter... Can of chopped, 
roasted almonds . . . 2 slices fruit 
cake 4" thick...Cherries, blanched 
almonds, what-have-you for trim. 


Prepare centers on wax paper. 
FOR CHOCOLATE CHERRIES— n 
maraschino cherries, roll one by 
one in tsp. hard sauce; then in 
coconut. FOR PEANUT BUTTER 
CENTERS — Make balls, each 1 tsp. 
of peanut butter; roll in chop 
almonds. FOR PUDDINGS—Cut 
fruit cake in 14” squares. 


Coat: Stir to merely melt choco- 
late in bowl over hot water. Don’t 
let chocolate get hotter than 80°F. 
Never let water touch bowl or 
chocolate. Use fork to dip centers 
one by one. Lift on fork; push with 
second fork onto wax paper. Trim. 


Crunchies: Left-over ingredients 
or raisins, cornflakes, etc. stirred 
into left-over, melted chocolate. 
Drop by teaspoonful. 


natural chewing of delicious 


| F ] | ij 3444 a er. 
ge The cool, lively flavor and pleasant, 
:) Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you 


a little liftt—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 


CLINTON ;. 


Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


. R. Cozzens, Mor. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 37th Year 


sensitive artist as she tells of the 
pageant planned and executed by 
the crippled children of the 
Crotched Mountain Rehabilitation 
Center in New Hampshire. Some 
of the children who participated 
in that first pageant can never 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

s a position in the Midwest, West or 
Enroll Now. 

Clinton, Iowa 


walk; some spoke for the first time 
as they took part in their “thank- 
you” play—‘‘just like in the Bible.” 
Other children with hands that 
grasp and legs that run will listen 
with quiet understanding to this 
(Continued on page 619) 
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Research via Rapid Transit 


Cvear and quick transmittal of the 
findings of social-science research is the 
purpose of a new study launched by 

. National Training Laboratories of 
NEA. An important thing to deter- 
mine, says NTL Director Leland P. 


Bradford, is whether lectures, readings, 
group discussions, or other approaches 
best transmit ideas and research find- 
ings in the social sciences to those who 
must apply them in the fields of edu- 
cation, health, government, industry, 
social work, community development, 
and religion. 


New Assistant Director 


Mary M. Connon, state superin- 
tendent of schools in Montana from 
1949 to 1957, and former consultant on 
Indian education to the U.S. Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 


CAN YOU PLACE THIS SCHOOL ON YOUR WORLD MAP? 


hehe, 


ae rp by bp bn ba 
phy coe he Leet Se hoe ae 


e. 
ae sf 048 baw. a! 


This is the third of a series of photographs of schools- 
around-the-world which is being presented by the Journal to 
help acquaint our readers with the global march of educa- 
tion. The answer to the above question is printed upside down. 
(anqnday uvrnunu0g ‘sowyQ { saj4p ap pouo1wyN vjanIsq) 


Wichita Gift of Silver Service To Grace New NEA Center 


To HELP equip the new NEA head- 


quarters in Washington, D.C., the 
Wichita City Teachers Association re- 
cently gave Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr a check for $425. With 
this gift the NEA staff purchased for 
use at Association functions a hand- 
some silver coffee urn, sugar bowl, 
creamer, and trays, appropriately in- 
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scribed to the NEA from the"-WCTA. 

WCTA leaders (above) examine the 
kind of silverware which has been pur- 
chased. Left to right: B. W. Wolfe 
(1956-57 WCTA president); Katherine 
Walsh (NEA committee member) ; 
George Lauterbach (1957-58 WCTA 
president); Elsie Olson (NEA commit- 
tee chairman). 


tee, has assumed her new duties 
sistant director of NEA Rural Se 


“Centennial Hi-Lites” © 
Georce I, “Trave.in’ Sam” Linng 
nounces that his synchronized audj 
visual reports with kodachrome sli& 
of the Philadelphia convention 
now available for sale or rent. His 
dress: 4031 Warren Avenue, ch 
mento 22. 


(Continued from page 606) 


cided that Progress would be p 
duced in color. Thirty-five co 
shows later, NJEA and PSEA 
proved their ability to produce j 
TV’s major league. 


As co-propucers, Martha Gable 
and I are now in our third seaso 
of planning the over-all content ¢ 
the shows. We cail in experts j 
the subject area for opinions anf 
advice, but beyond that we ap 
the station director decide. 

Each show is broken into s¢ 
ments, which we divide up for inde 
pendent preparation. A_progra 
outline is given to the station dire 
tor, who trouble-shoots the outline 
and arranges for the necessary 

Two hours before telecasting, 
segments are brought together 
the first time. As role-played scent 
are polished up amidst the gener 
confusion, what happens in tho 
two hours seems a miracle. 

An hour before air time, the 
show goes into a complete final 
camera rehearsal. Film sequené 
previewed in advance are left ou 
of the rehearsal. Only the director 
Miss Gable, and I know what # 
about to take place. 


At oF us who are conne 
with the show are proud of # 
fact that it has several firsts to it 
credit. It’s the first time two stalt 
education associations have p 
sented their mutual problems 
the public via television, the fim 
series of its kind to be regula 
telecast in color, the first to make 
use of role-playing techniques wifi 
amateurs dramatically portraying 
educational situations. 

Audience ratings show that Prog 
ress holds next-to-top position in 
four-station area. But we feel tht 
program’s real success lies in 
fact that it is establishing a fave 
able opinion about education. # 
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Business Education 


Tue following audio-visual materials, 
selected by Carolyn Guss, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, are only a 
few of the many excellent materials 
available in the field of business educa- 
tion. The producers or distributors, in- 
dicated by numbers in parentheses, are 
listed below. They will gladly supply 
information on these and similar ma- 
terials. 


Motion Pictures 


Better Typing—at Your Fingertips. 
30 min. sd. bkw. Champion typist dem- 
onstrates advantages of good typing 
techniques. Gr. 9-12, college, adult. (5) 

Fragile, Handle Feelings with Care. 
10 min. sd. b&w. Shows how a foreman 
discovered the reasons that lay behind 

‘his workers’ indifference. College, 
adult. (6) 

How To Sell Quality. 30 min. sd. 
bkw. Shows how selling quality is the 
answer to price competition. Adult. (3) 

Personnel Management. 5 films. sd. 


Dec. 27-30: Annual joint meeting of 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn. (an NEA 
dept.) and American Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Indianapolis. 

Jan. 3-4: Regional conference, Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan. 10-11: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, NEA, Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 13-14: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, NEA. New Orleans. 

Jan. 17-18: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, NEA. Chicago. 

Jan. 20-21: Regional 
NCTEPS, NEA. Denver. 

Jan. 24-25: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, NEA. Portland, Oreg. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2: South Central regional 
conference, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 15-19: 42nd annual convention, 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA. Indianapolis. 

Feb. 20-22: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, NEA. Chicago. 

Feb. 20-22: Joint convention, United 
Business Education Assn. of the NEA and 
its four divisions: Research Foundation, 


conference, 
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b&w. Correlated with Personnel Man- 
agement by Scott, Clothier, and Sprie- 
gel. Gr. 9-12, college, adult. (4) 

Selling as a Career. 11 min. sd. b&w. 
or color. Explains the job of a sales- 
man. Gr. 9-12. (2) 

Wholesale Produce Market. 33 min. 
2 parts. sd. b&w or color. Shows rela- 
tionship between retail, wholesale mar- 
ket, farm, and harbor and wholesale 
operations. Gr. 1-6. (1) 


Filmstrips 

Guideposts to Better Selling. Set of 
6. Color. Gives techniques of sales suc- 
cess. Adult. (7) 

Business Etiquette. Set of 11. bkw. 
Correlated with Etiquette in Business 
by Marie L. Carney. Gr. 9-12, college, 
adult. (4) 

Business Letter. 2 parts. bkw. Shows 
features of various business-letter styles, 
punctuation. Gr. 9-12, adult. (8) 

Producers or distributors: (1) Academy 
Films, 800 N. Seward St., Hollywood 38, 
Calif. (2) Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1. (3) Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. (4) Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. (5) Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. (6) National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. (7) Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


14. (8) Teaching Aids Exchange, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1127, Modesto, Calif. 


Administrators, Business Teacher Educa- 
tion, and International. Chicago. 

Feb. 21-23: Regional conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries, NEA, and 
the California Assn. of Educational Secre- 
taries. Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Feb. 22-25: Regional convention, AASA, 
NEA. St. Louis. 

Feb. 25-28: Southerrmtistrict convention, 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, NEA. Louisville, 
Ky. 


(Continued from page 617) 


account of real children; of the 
little shepherd, blind and in braces, 
who suddenly asked as he was led 
to the manger, ““Where am I now?” 
It was 14-year-old Mary with her 
misshapen body and an ethereal 
beauty who whispered to the little 
shepherd, “Sh, you’re in Bethlehem 
now.” 

The children’s gift at Crotched 
Mountain is repeated each year in 
schools all across our land wherever 
children and teachers gather to- 
gether to make their gifts of stories 
and song to the Christ Child, who 
brought to all the world the hope 
of mankind—peace on earth, good- 
will to men. This is the way to 
Christmas. # # 


NEW World-Wide 
Summer 


Placement 


(1958) DIRECTORY 
1000’S OF OPPORTUNITIES 


in all states, wee 21_ Foreign Lees. inetudes 


cmenee | Compe. 
Ses pees ee “Eamon: 
ign. ee ctirett Pick. ths 


BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1958 50 
PRICE AFTER JANUARY 1, 1958 3 3300 


NON-FEE nh gre 


CRUSADE, month 
oriepe xe 


Eine Te rary, 


Siudert Aiah ,, P 
~ al Sgt, Reounenéna 


apoyo 0 12 issues (yrly) $5.00 


& WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
prgpeoncsti ayaodyperclg 


First compilation of Grad wards pre- 
pa Neachers and iTorarians. 5 subs sigize une 
continuation of their 
versities, and 31 feaslan. Countrice: 
$200-$10,000.) Choose the lecation and 
you prefer. informe you of the amount, con- 
whom, you apply. 


Oo $2.00 GRADUATE DIRECTORY 


CRUSADE, Dept. N 457 
Bex 99, Oreenpt. S.. W'kiyn 22, N. Y. 


1 Send 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME and 
APPLICATION INFORMATION 


18 countries—Summer 1958 
By air: 60 days—$1323 
y ship: 63 days in Evrope—$1249 
Pam 3. Seeumeanantae conomy prices 


KNIGHT TOURS yal 
pee ag Prof. 
Calewe) 


. Box "bon 350" Ne Neribheld, 


COME TEACH IN ALASKA 


for information write to 
Commissioner of Education 
Box 1841 


FREE! joss) 


36 pages crammed with newest “how-to” info; lists every type 
of camera, movie camera, projector, enlarger, accessory. 
¥ "SEND pecenteg 

postcaro GRAND CENTRAL CAMERA 


WOW! 1 East 43Street, New York,NY. DEPT. 3 
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FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 

@ Teachers from the public 
schools of Baltimore supplied the 
items for this month’s “Here’s an 
Idea.” Jack Epstein, supervisor of 
elementary education, served as 
coordinator. 


Homework Notebooks 


Our class keeps homework note- 
books. A note to parents on the 
first page explains the type of 
homework the children will have 
thruout the school year. 

In this book, the children keep 
a record of their homework. If, 
for instance, a homework require- 
ment is to see a TV program, the 
child writes his reaction to the pro- 
gram; if the assignment is to make 
a special repori, he writes a sum- 
mary of it in his notebook. 

Such a record makes it easy for 
both parents and teachers to note 
the child’s progress. 

—RUTH CLEAVER, fourth-grade 
teacher, School No. 139. 


Good Cafeteria Manners 


Our fifth-graders were having 
difficulty observing good manners 
in the cafeteria. Their teacher 
talked the matter over with them 
and asked for suggestions which 
might help them remember im- 
portant points of etiquette. 

The children finally decided to 
make a booklet on good cafeteria 
manners. The teacher took snap- 
shots of members of the class dem- 
onstrating some of the practices 
which mark acceptable behavior. 
This captured the pupils’ interest, 
not only in making the booklet but 
in improving their manners. 

—KATHRYN HEINZ and ANNE WIL- 
LIAMS, supervisors of elementary 
education. 


First-Day Reading 
I FOUND a way to give my eager 
first-graders the satisfaction of 
reading on their very first day in 
school. At the same time, we got 
acquainted with each other. 
Each child drew a picture of 
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himself and pasted it in a large 
scrapbook. Under each picture I 
printed the child’s name. Then 
the children sat in a semicircle 
about me. As I turned the pages 
of the scrapbook, each child came 
to my side to read his name. 

—CATHERINE BURKE, first grade, 
School No. 234. 


A Fact-Finding Bureau 


A SIXTH-GRADE class increased its 
interest in reading and learned 
how to make intelligent use of a 
library by constituting itself a 
“Fact-Finding Bureau.” 

Before offering their services to 
other classes, they went to the pub- 
lic library and studied sources of 
information and the uses of a card 
catalog. Then they worked to im- 
prove their note-taking and their 
methods of reporting information. 

—ANNA K. GROSS, elementary spe- 
ctalist, Henry Winter Davis School. 


Tea Cart for Paints 


WE KEEP powdered paints and 
water colors on the bottom shelf 
of a metal tea cart. This leaves 
the top shelf free for mixing col- 
ors or to hold the paints about to 
be used. When no longer needed, 
tea cart and unsightly paint cans 
can be wheeled out of sight. 

—GERTRUDE DUKE, elementary 
supervisor, School No. 76. 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. See coupon below. 


Educational Travel 


The Teacher and Educational 
Travel. Packet of program materials to 
assist local-association chairmen in 
planning a program about educational 
travel. 1957. Single packet free. Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. 


Elementary Instructional 
Service 


The Elementary-School Scientist by 
Mayzette Golan. Science concepts use- 


ful to all elementary-school teach 
4p. Single copies free; additional cog 
10¢ each. October 1957. Consultant 
Elementary Education. 3 


Elementary School Principal 


Index to the National Elementg 
Principal. A classification of all artis 
which have appeared in the magagj 
Oct. 1952-May 1957. 12p. 25¢. Deptg 
Elementary School Principals. : 


Kindergarten-Primary 
Education 


Creative Teaching. Newsletter, K 
ing Up with Early Education. Q 
1957. 4p. Free to members of the J 
partment of Kindergarten-Prima 
Education. Annual subscription 
newsletter (4 issues) $1. K-PE. 4 

Developing Your Teaching Pote 
tial. Speeches made at K-PE meetij 
in Philadelphia, 1957. A members 
service publication for K-PE membe 
15p. 50¢. 

World Children Meet Each Ot 
edited by Fredrika M. Tandler. K 
ing Up with Early Education, quartet 
newsletter, Dept. of Kindergarten 
mary Education. Dec. 1957. 4p. Free 
members. Annual subscription 
K-PE. 


Legislation 
The Case of the Deductible Tig 
Proposed legislation to secure equi 
tax treatment for teachers. 1957. | 
Single copies free. Division of Legis 
tion and Federal Relations. 


Music 

Basic Principles of Cello Playin 
(String Instruction Program IX) 
Louis Potter, Jr. 1957. 14p. 50¢. Mu 
Educators Natl. Conference. 

Basic Principles of Double 
Playing (String Instruction Prog 
VIII) by Edward J. Krolick. 1957. 1 
50¢. MENC. 

Bibliography for String Teach 
(String Instruction Program II) by 
bert Wassell and Walter Haderer. 195) 
l6p. 50¢. MENC. 

Recruiting Strings in the Sc 
(String Instruction Program IV) 1 
William Hoppe and subcommittee, a 
Interesting String Majors in M 
Education (String Instruction Progra 


(name of department unless item | 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 


ADDRESS 
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V) by Gerald Doty and subcommittee. 
Two titles included in one pamphlet. 
1957. 16p. 50¢. MENC. 

™ String Teacher and Music Dealer 
"8 Relations and Problems (String In- 
struction Program III) by John Shep- 
ard and subcommittee. 1957. 12p. 50¢. 
MENC. 

Why Have a String Program? (String 
Instruction Program VI) by Markwood 
Holmes and subcommittee, and The 
Selection and Care of a String Instru- 
ment (String Instruction Program VII) 
by Frank Hill and subcommittee. Two 
titles included in one pamphlet. 1957. 
l6p. 50¢. MENC. 


Professional Organizations 


Professional Organizations in Amer- 
ican Education. An introductory in- 
terpretation of the role and meaning 


“% of voluntary professional organizations 


in American education with suggested 
basic criteria for organizational activ- 
ities. 1957. 65p. $1. Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. Order from NEA. 


School Administration 


Ideas for Secondary-School Admin- 
istrators. Bulletin No. 232. Articles 
deal with meeting the needs of youth 
as well as with delinquency, guidance, 
and curriculum procedures. 1957. 
192p. $1.50 to nonmembers (20% dis- 
count on two or more copies)..75¢ 
to members of Natl. Assn. of Second- 
arySchool Principals. Order from 
am NASSP. 

Schools on the Threshold ef a New 
Era. Official report of the American 
Assn. of School Administrators, includ- 
ing a record of the national convention 
at Atlantic City, Feb. 1957. 222p. $3. 
AASA. 


Teacher Education 


The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Tenth 
Yearbook 1957. Proceedings of the 1957 
annual meeting. 256p. $2.50. AACTE, 
11 Elm St., Oneonta, N.Y. 


Teacher Welfare 


Explosion of a Myth. Filmstrip and 
script. 78 frames. Color. Portrait of 
the American public-school teacher 


based on “Status of the American Pub- 
lic School Teacher,” NEA Research 
Bulletin. 1957. $6. Order from NEA. 
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Under the 
EXPANDED PROGRAM ... 


NEA-sponsored workshop confer- 
ences with focus on good teach- 
ing will be held at Boise and 
Portland in February. Delegates 
will come from Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington. These region- 
al workshops will be devoted 
exclusively to the improvement 
of instruction. 


establishment of two new nation- 
al committees in the field of 
college teaching has been ini- 
tiated by the Association for 
Higher Education. They are the 
Committee on Recruitment of 
College Teachers and the Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of 
College Teaching. 


another field representative has 
been appointed by NEA. Clyde 
U. Phillips, former superintend- 
ent of schools in Hays, Kansas, 
will give part-time service to 
the Midwest. Other areas now 
served by NEA regional field 
representatives are New Eng- 
land, West Coast, North Cen- 
tral, and Deep South. 


October, 175 NEA headquar- 
ters staff members (a 10% in- 
crease over last year) served at 
educational meetings in 46 
states. 


news service has been speeded up 
to state education associations 
from NEA headquarters. The 
News Report is now issued once 
a week instead of once a month 
and mailed to reach editors 
of state-association magazines 
every Monday morning. 


permanent joint committee of 
the NEA and the National 
School Boards Association has 
been established. Emphasis will 
center on improvement of 
school personnel policies and 
on the recruitment, preparation, 
and retention of good teachers. 


37 Sevth Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, iil. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, 


AUTHORS: 


TALENT 
print, te, i tise ond | 
G @) | | G ay 9 ; seaal ang 


TO Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
WASTE? 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. NEI2 
200 Vorick St., W. ¥. 14 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
> MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


demonstration 


Sond $1.00 for Teachers Square & emonstra- 
Son ft, ei orders for 2S Renegeys 


MODEL MATH 
P. O. Box 35 WEST MILTON, OHIO 


TEACHERS’ NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC. 


123 North Poplar Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Serving America’s teachers and 
ye, educators with over 10,000 
» separate items of general mer- 
chandise such as appliances, 


) P. O. Box 267 
= Charlotte, North Carolina 


How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 
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Oroer publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Order other items from addresses given. 


Art 


Creating with Materials ay Work and 
Play. Contains 12 leaflets with such titles 
as “Drawing and Painting Materials,” 
“3-D Materials—Clay and Others,” “Doll 
Play and Other Dramatic Play,” and “The 
Best Toys in Life Are Free,” which is a 
reprint from Pageant magazine, May 1957. 
75¢. Assn. for Childhood Education Inter- 
natl., 1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 

Free and Inexpensive Materials. Lists 
more than 200 sources that supply materi- 
als for use in the art program. Rev. 1956. 
30p. 35¢. Eastern Arts Assn., State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

A Suggested Outline for a Course of 
Study in Dramatic Arts in the Secondary 
School. Reprinted from March 1950 Ed- 
ucational Theater Journal. 17p. $1. Ken- 
neth L. Graham, exec. secy.-treas., Uni- 
versity Theater, 306 Nicholson Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


Christmas 

Getting Ready for Christmas. Sugges- 
tions for helping the child enjoy and ap- 
preciate Christmas—Christmas stories, dec- 
orations, gifts, wrappings, music, and ac- 
tivities. 1957. 32p. 75¢. Arts Cooperative 
Service, 322 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 

1001 Valuable Things Free (second edi- 
tion). A Santa Claus world where you 
learn how and where to get something 
free. 1957. 122p. 25¢ (plus 5¢ per copy for 
postage and mailing). Bantam Books, 657 
W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10. 


Health 

Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. Includes physician- and educa- 
tor-approved booklets, Growing Up and 
Liking It, How Shall I Tell My Daughter?, 
Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered, and 
a guide for the teacher and wall chart. 
Free. Personal Products Corp., Milltown, 
N.J. 

Music Instruction 

Learning Music by Lena Milam. Con- 
tains seven units with such titles as “Read- 
ing Music,” “Instrumental Music,” “Scales 
and Keys,” and “Listening to Music.” In- 
cludes work sheets. 1957. 96p. 64¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. The Steck Co., Box 16, Aus- 
tin 61, Tex. 


Reading 
The Child’s Personal Reading. Practical 
suggestions for teachers in helping each 
child develop the. capacity and the 
desire to read. 1957. 3lp. 35¢. 30¢ a copy 
in quantities of five or more. Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
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A Survey of Corrective and Remedial 
Reading Material. Handbook with list of 
materials for teacher use in corrective and 
remedial work with children and youth of 
the elementary- and _ secondary-school 
levels. 1957. 24p. 50¢. Bookstore, Eastern 
Montana College of Education, Billings. 


Reprints 

Reprints of NEA JourNAL centerspreads 
listed below are 2¢ a copy (quantity dis- 
counts). No orders accepted for less than 
$1. Order from NEA: 

About That Summer Job, April 1957; 
Assuming Good Grooming, Feb. 1956; A 
Christmas Present of Myself, Dec. 1956; 
Health and Safety and Me, May 1954; 
How To Sing the Star-Spangled Banner, 
Dec. 1954; Landmarks, Mar. 1957; My 
Summer Activities, May 1953; Stepping 
into Summer, May 1957; Students Are 
Citizens, Too, Oct. 1954; This Is My 
County, Oct. 1955. 


School Administration 


Better Schools. Monthly (except July 
and August) newspaper which acts as a 
clearing house for school improvement. 
May be used as clip sheet. Single issue 15¢. 
Annual subscription $1. Natl. Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, 9 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. 

The High School Principal and Staff 
Work Together by Elwood L. Prestwood. 
First in a series of monographs making 
available findings of valuable research 
in the secondary-school field. 1957. 96p. 
$1.25. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., New York 27. 


Science 

Literature, Science, and the Manpower 
Crisis. Reprint from Science magazine, 
April 1957. A high-school teacher points 
out the opportunity of bringing the world 
of. science to youngsters thru the medium 
of literature. Single copy free. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Scientists and Engi- 
neers, Washington 25, D.C. 

National Science Foundation Publica- 
tions. Available to all scientists who have 
need for them. Lists of publications may 
be obtained from the Publications Office, 
National Science Foundation, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Teaching Aids 


57 Games for Learning. Handy source of 
ideas that can be put to immediate use in 
the elementary classroom. The _ teacher 
will be especially interested in the sug- 
gestions for use. 1957. $1. Quantity dis- 
counts. Associated Public Schools Systems, 
525 W. 120th St., New York 27. 

Map for Coloring. Children, 6 to 16, 
can learn both geography and history in 
using crayons on this new washable map 
of the United States, formed from rigid 
vinyl sheets. 13” x 13”, $1 plus postage; 
10” x 12”, 69¢ plus postage. Quantity dis- 
counts. For further information write to 
Kenwood Plastics, 5200 River Rd., Wash- 
ington 16, D.C. 

Successful Teaching with Globes. Hand- 
book designed to enable teachers to utilize 
world globes effectively in the classroom. 
1957. 48p. $1.25. Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 


Q: Can dollar values be placed; 
varying amounts of education ¢ 
pleted? 

A: The U.S. Census Bureau has ¢@ 
mated the average lifetime income 
men with different amounts of edug 
tion as follows: elementary, $116, 
high-school, $165,000; college, $268, 


Q: What are the trends in the ¢ 
solidation of school districts? In 
number of one-teacher schools? 

A: The number of school distrig 
has decreased from 127,530 in 1932 
100,946 in 1948 to 51,941 in 1957. 
number of one-teacher schools has 
creased from 148,711 in 1930 to 39, 
in 1955. 


Q: What part of our national j 
come is spent for public schools? 

A: In 1956 the expenditure for p 
lic elementary and secondary scho 
($10,718,000,000) was 3.1% of the 
tional income ($343,620,000,000) . 


Q: How many school systems 1 
vide sick leave with full pay? 

A: According to a 1955-56 st 
made by the NEA Research Divisi 
98% of urban school districts om 
2,500 in* population granted some § 
leave with full salary. The medi 
number of days allowed with full p 
was 10. Most of these districts (91% 
permitted unused days of absence 
accumulate. The median number 
days that léave could accumulate 
full pay was 30. 


Q: How many public element 
and secondary schools are there in 
United States? 

A: The U.S. Office of Education 
ports that in 1953-54 there were Ih 
875 public elementary schools 
25,637 secondary schools. 


Q: What proportion of the cd 
room teachers and principals are 
mitted to administer corporal punt 
ment? 

A: In a 1955-56 study made by 
NEA Research Division, 45.5% of 
classroom teachers reported that ¢ 
have the authority to administer 6 
poral punishment. Almost three-fout 
of the principals have this authori 


# Send your questions to “Q and& 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., NM 
Washington 6, D.C. NEA Researchh 
vision will prepare answers. 
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ATeacher’s Letter to Santa Claus 


Dear Santy, as my “shopping days” 
recede into the blue 

I really must advise you of an ur- 
gent need or two. 


Number one is our school pageant; 
you’re aware that it is near, 

You know it well, old friend, for 
we repeat it every year. 


Our angels’ halos (scotch-taped) 
should survive for the duration; 

The bathrobes for our Wise Men 
need just minor alteration. 


Our Joseph and our Mary are in 
their roles immersed. 

After all, no TV “Spec” has been 
more earnestly rehearsed. 


Our donkeys amble docilely; our 
camels have their humps; 

Please, Santa, don’t inflict us 
with a single case of mumps. 


Secondly, and this may be presump- 
tion on my part, 

But could you use your influence 
to try to touch the heart 


Of Jimmy’s Mom? Perhaps she’d 
come .. . just once. Then she 
could see 

The pride and joy he’d take in 
introducing her to me 


And to the other Moms and Dads 
and children gathered round 
To tackle old-time carols and make 

the walls resound. 


Refreshment is the part that the 
second grades will fix; 

They'll make the cookies all them- 
selves (with Betty Crocker mix). 


Lastly, but not leastly, give me 
words to help me say 

My humble thanks for shyly offered 
gifts that come my way... 


For planters out of coffee cans, and 
plaques from foil pie plates, 
For blotters, bookmarks, calendars, 

a dozen paperweights. 


For earrings glued with sparklers 
from the nearby 5 & 10, 
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For boxes painted perkily to house 
my ball-point pen. 


It’s good to be a teacher, and 
especially in this season. 

You ask me why, S. Claus? Well, 
here’s one single reason... 


A somewhat smudged-up Christmas 
card I got from shabby Lou, 

He skipped the fancy greetings, 
printed: “Teechur, I Love You.” 


—BEATRICE GUDRIDGE, assistant di- 
rector, Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, NEA. 


Quote and Misquote 


Seventh-grader’s “quote” from 


the Declaration of Independence: 
‘. .. Every man should be divided 


equal.” 
—ANNIE MARTIN, Atlanta, Ga. 


A NINTH-GRADER writes of the “writ 
of hideous corpus.” 

—THEODORE T. TOPOROWSKI, civics 
teacher, Adams, Mass. 


A three-year-old sang “Solid 
Night” during Christmas. 
—MAURINE WHITE, third-grade 


teacher, Borger, Tex. 


A STUDENT-MADE distinction: 

“The difference between prose 
and poetry is that prose is written 
all the way across the page, and 
poetry is written only half way 
across.” 

—LAURA GLOVER, 
Tenn. 


Knoxville, 


One freshman girl’s definition 
of tenure: “A law that says a school 
can’t get rid of a teacher for 10 
years, whether it likes him or not.” 

—RUTH M. LUTHER, Huntington 
(Ind.) High School. 


NIAGA KOOL 


As I laid copies of the mimeo- 
graphed test face down on each 
desk, I noticed that the inverted 
and reversed material was faintly 
visible on the back. Suddenly one 
of my boys took off his glasses, 
rushed to the sink at the rear of 
the room, and began washing them. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 
He looked up worriedly. “Gee, 
something must be wrong with my 
eyes. I can’t read the test.” 

—RODNEY TOLBERT, building prin- 
cipal, Red Land Joint School Sys- 
tem, York County, Pa. 


ECONOMY TOURS OF EUROPE 
~ ng ea eng now available for 1958 


YMPIAN—June 14 10 


1 
june 7 to August 29 and July 8 to 
September 25: 

18 countries; round $1,195 
STANDARD—60 days, 13 june 


5 12, 28; round-trip steamsh' 1 
ol June " muhle, passage $i : a 


to A 
nd-trip steamship ) amen a Bak 
Mortis 3° 17 to Avguet 19 po 


round-tr ir passage -$1,295 
a Tet ehiemot 
pmeag ee August 4: 


14 countries: round-trip air passage ....$1,095 

Britain, Scandinavia and Italy on all itineraries. 

Setees include all daily expenses from American 
excelient hotels 


—_ Luxury ~ , 
portiy’ conducted aeaesowne - 


MIDWEST TOURS 


GIVE THE NEW 
NEA Journal 
BINDER 
FOR CHRISTMAS! 


are aie ¢ 


ONLY 
$3.00 


NEA JOURNAL 


@ Especially designed for the NEA Journal 

@ Durable green leatherette 

@ Permanent record 

@ Opens fiat 

Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 


at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 





A™ you so burdened by daily details 
that you’ve lost your zest for 
teaching? Weary of presiding at the 
dissection of sentences (or frogs) ? 
Worn out from hammering on the dif- 
ference between hear and here? Or do 
you have a kind of mental opera glass, 
with extra-sensitive lenses, which en- 
ables you to see the drama in your 
classroom ? 

We know that many of you do have 
such glasses, for you’ve been sharing 
them with the JOURNAL staff thru the 
“exciting moments’ contest. 


Memoraste moment for Mildred 
M. Rowan of Ohio was this one: “The 
sixth grade was singing ‘America, the 
Beautiful,’ and every child was help- 
ing whole-heartedly. Even our ‘mono- 
tone’ was trying hard. Observing that 
he was having the usual sad results, 
I placed his fingertips on the middle 
of my throat and started singing with 
the rest. 

“His initial puzzlement turned to 
wonder as he began to match, tone for 
tone, the sound of his teacher’s and 
the children’s voices. You should have 
seen his face when he heard himself 
singing for the first time, in tune: 
‘America! America! God shed his grace 
on thee.’ ” 


TEACHERS cope with tornadoes, 
blizzards, and fires. For Belle Kalland 
of Wisconsin, for example, excitement 
blended with danger when a huge blue 
ball of fire spread pieces of dynamite 
cap over the classroom. “I was just 
poking an old empty shell,” explained 
one of her boys, “‘and it exploded.” 


Jo ANN BRINSON reported that her 
most alarming moment came during a 
Christmas party in her Georgia class- 
room when one of the sixth-graders 
lighted a forbidden candle: “A loud 
cry brought to my attention a most 
horrifying sight. A girl was running 
toward the door, her hair completely 
aflame. After a second of wordless 
prayer, I ran for the girl, grabbed her, 
and with my hands put out the fire. 
By a miracle, neither the girl nor I 
was badly burned.” 
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Louise Doty of Maryland de- 
scribed a high-school English period 
taught by student teachers. In the 
midst of a discussion of sounds, one 
student teacher was to provide an un- 
expected sound which the class would 
later describe. After the class described 
sounds made by alarm clocks, elephant 
bells, and bursting balloons, the student 
teacher opened a box and teased a rat- 
tlesnake until it gave its warning rattle. 
The angry noisemaker escaped and 
slithered across the floor. “Until the 
boy got the rattler back into the box,” 
admitted Miss Doty, “the moments 
were too exciting.” 


ANOTHER type of remembered 
moment is that in which students 
unexpectedly heap laurels on—to 
quote Madylon Kosto of Indiana— 
their “‘ever-loving, overworked, little- 
thanked teacher.” Mrs. Kosto was 
crowned May queen by her young stu- 
dents, who presented her with a bou- 
quet of violets and dandelions. An 
Oklahoma basketball team chose as 
sweetheart its loyal fan, Doris N. 
Taylor, who calls herself “the boys’ 48- 
year-old, flabbergasted, old-maid Eng- 
lish teacher.” Aulette D. Allen of Cal- 
ifornia walked on air for days because 
her senior-high English students, after 
winning a big essay contest, used the 
prize money to buy her a desk-pen set. 


For Lorne Turville of Oregon and 
Wilma Howard of Kentucky, first-time 
TV teaching—with its blinding lights, 
looming camera, and momentary feel- 
ing of aloneness—was most exciting. 


Mosr teachers would agree with 
Dorothy K. Reichman of Montana that 
there is no greater thrill than “to reach 
thru to the understanding, to make 
contact with ideas.’’ Her moment came, 
she wrote, when presenting Byron’s 
The Prisoner of Chillon. “1 posed the 


QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


TrousB.Le with the younger genera- 
tion is—so many of us don’t belong to 
it any more.—Kansas Teacher 


If not actually disgruntled, he was 
far from being gruntled.—p. G. wovE- 
HOUSE 


Goop teachers cost more, but poor 
teachers cost most.—Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Bulletin 





question: “Why do some men suryy 
long imprisonment, while others, o 
fined under similar strain, crack 4 
mentally or die of heartbreak?’ 7 
“Usually my class was bored wi 
poetry. But these were senior bg 
facing their shift in the armed for 
They searched the poem trying to d 
cover what character traits provide: 
desire-to-live spark. My usual 
a diabetic, muttered, ‘Now that 
Byron makes sense!’ ”’ 





ANN Dickinson of Georgia td 
about Henry, who was so far behi 
in algebra that she suggested he s 
after school for help. In three we 
he had caught up with the class, 
he kept coming after school. 
Dickinson, a bit weary but not wa 
ing to discourage his diligence, cq 
mented, “Henry, you really like 2 
bra, don’t you?” 

“No’m,” Henry replied frankly. 

“But you work so hard. Why?” 

“Because,” said Henry, ‘‘it seems 
important to you for me to learn it 


Ba 5 Sig mae aa Se Te ES ° RS a ola 


E.tswortH Boyp of Florida 
ticed a definite lack of good sport 
manship in his fourth-graders, “ 
were wild about touch-football.” Bag 
in particular, criticized, shoved, 
sulked. At a meeting the boys decid 
to make a trophy and present it, at t 
end of the week, to the best sport. 

During the games the next wed 
team spirit prevailed. Because Ban 
had most needed to improve, his a 
operation was most. noticeable. 0 
Friday, he was voted the best sport. 

“It’s swell you all voted for me 
he said, ‘‘but I think the trophy shoul 
go to the assistant referee.” He handel 
the trophy to Jimmy, a polio victim 
who always helped the teacher refere 

“Jimmy and I,” Mr. Boyd wrok 
“were not the only ones happily @ 
cited.” 





Wuat was your most exciting me 
moment? Send a brief statement, 15 
words or less, to Section B, NEA Jout 
nal, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D.C. To the winne 
will go Edgar B. Wesley’s NEA: Ti 
First Hundred Y ears, which conden 
a century of exciting moments. + ? 


Vcthot- fb 
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Epiror 


‘Christmas! Bah! Humbug!” 


The man in the wheel chair leaned into the 
microphone. “Christmas!” he snarled. “Bah! 
Humbug!” And, as they had in Christmases past, 
millions of young listeners chilled at the mental 
picture of the baleful Scrooge. 


It was a Christmas institution, back in the 
Forties, this annual reading of Charles Dickens’ 
classic. Its reader was something of an institution 
himself. In his turbulent lifetime he had been an 
unsuccessful painter but a good amateur second- 
baseman, a composer whose music was played by 
the New York Philharmonic, and a model for 
Frederick Remington. 


Tomost people, though, he was Lionel Barrymore, 
the actor, and they loved him. 


He was both crusty and kindly (he loved 
reading ‘A Christmas Carol”), adventurous, stub- 
bornly independent in thought and outlook. And 
game as they come. Although an accident in 
1936 imprisoned him in a wheel chair, he went 


resolutely on—working in motion pictures and 
making public appearances for nearly twenty 
years more. 


No question but that Lionel Barrymore was 
one-of-a-kind. Yet the qualities so richly com- 
bined in him exist in a large measure among all the 
170 million of us who call ourselves Americans. 


They’re why we are what we are, why our 
country is one of the strongest on earth. And 
why there is no wiser investment than an invest- 
ment in America—through U. S. Savings Bonds, 
which guarantee the safety of your savings, up to 
any amount, and the rate of your return. Start 
buying Bonds today, through Payroll Savings or 
where you bank. And hold on to them! 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every 
Series E Bond purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 
3-'4% interest when held to maturity. It earns higher 
interest in the early years than ever before, and 
matures in only 8 years and 1] months. Hold your old 
E Bonds, too. They earn more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 





Steel reinforcement for an abdomen 


That gossamer screen is stainless steel, inserted 
to strengthen muscle wall. Stainless steel is 
so corrosion resistant it can stay in the human 
body for a lifetime. But stainless is only one 
of hundreds of types of steel. There are, in fact, 
more types of steel than there are kinds of wood. 


Steel, besides being the lowest priced of all 
metals, about 7¢ a pound for the most popular 
types, is also the most versatile. Every product 
you touch at any minute of your life is either 


made of or with the help of steel. Think it over 
—find something that isn’t mined with steel, 
processed, planted, packaged in, or shipped 
with steel. 


This is why the present need for steel expan- 
sion is important to you, important to our 
rapidly rising standard of living. Steel must 
be kept plentiful to keep it low in cost. 


The recent price rises of steel have increased 
the cost only a fraction of a cent a pound! 


Prices are for sheet products as compiled by U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics—July, 1957 


REPUBLIC STEEL. crereranc:, ono 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF STAINLESS AND ALLOY STEELS 


STEEL REINFORCEMENT FOR HIGHWAYS or mine roofs is provided by products of two widely diverse 


Republic divisions. Concrete highways may now be laid in one continuous ribbon, using Reinforcing Bars 


made by the Truscon Division. These steel bars strengthen the concrete, minimize cracking, eliminate the 


need for expansion joints, reduce road maintenance. Threaded steel shafts, made by Republic’s Bolt and 
Nut Division, enter the mine ceiling, expand and bolt a plate of steel against the mine roof. Obstructions 


are eliminated, permitting maximum clearance for men and machines. 








